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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 











__ PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION WANTED in Modernised 
Farm or Country House near a town; Wilts 
or Somerset. Three Bedrooms, etc., unfurnished 
or partly furnished. Stabling for two necessary. 
—Write: ** T.C.’’ co STREETS, 6, Gracechurch 
Street, London E.C.3. 
RTIST offers his ETCHINGS of Cotswold 
villages, country towns. Unframed, 2% gns. 
each.—F. S., 24, Waverley Road, Liverpool 23. 
HARACTER and General Fitness Training. 
Englishman, 50, unmarried, recently returned 
Foreign Service, wishes country post as Tutor to 
boy(s). Considerable experience and exceptional 
references.—Box 194. 
OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
COTLAND. Gardens to let on private estate, 
within easy distance of Edinburgh. The 
gardens will be divided into two. Owner may keep 
one or consider letting both to separate tenants. 
Two partly furnished houses available.—Box 213. 
O LANDOWNERS and intending Purchasers 
of landed estates. Land Agent experienced 
large 









































management agricultural estate, now 
available. Wide administrative and organising 
experience; farms, houses, woodJands, farm 
costings, planning, local government work. 
Highest references.—Apply: Box 192. 

wit OWNER OF ESTATE wishing save 


expense on upkeep of garden, let to R.A.F. 
officer, together with 2 or 3 acres land to run as 
market garden. Cottage desirable.—Box 212. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“ALL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES,” guide and 
320 illustrations, 2/6. ‘‘Horse Brass Collec- 
tions No. 1,’’ 1,400 illustrations, cloth bound, 5/-. 
‘‘Horse Brass Collections No. 2,’’ 1,200 illustra- 
tions, cloth bound, 5/-. ‘‘Horse Brass Collections 
No. 3,”” rarities and information, 5/-. The most 
comprehensive book on the subject (November). 
—H. S. RICHARDS, 63, Vesey Rd., Sutton Coldfield. 
ANTIQUES and -FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel. Sloane 8141. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death ? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street. W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcaster. 
LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. Wefmake old 
shirts or your own material into smart 
blouses at 2 gns. each. 
collar and cuffs if desired.—Please 
details to Dept. 9b, RESARTUS, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
OMMONPLACE? Many things are nowadays, 
but not T.T.T. Magnums, the Cigarette speci- 
ally made for the sensitive palate. Obtainable 
from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92 Wigmore Street, 
W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4: 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. 
Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
CORSET ECONOMY. No coupons. Your misfits 
remodelled by leading individual corset 
designer. Repairs. Also copies (coupon) stamped 
addressed envelope for acknowledgement, please. 
C.O.D. service, est. 1930.—ANNE BALDWIN, 49, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 
USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to: HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel: 
MAY fair 0651 
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COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 29. 


1944 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
UTY-FREE CIGARETTES specially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 
Overseas. Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 4/9 
post paid.—Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
LTD., Dept. 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
FRE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 


URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 gns. 

Show condition. Also Harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 


NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendorcall. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


I IGHT, Batteries and Accidents saved by 
4 Spook brightly luminous indicators on door- 
handles, latches, bells, stairs, switches, etc. Card 
making 6, 1/6. Money and coupons saved! New- 
sheen brushing powder keeps cloth and woollen 
clothes, felt hats, carpets, always fresh and smart. 
1/6 and 2'6.—BYRNE, 359 Grange Road, S.E.19 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760 


O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 


ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400. 


** Q@:AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB’”’...In case 

of Air Attack. After a fire, never open a Safe 
until it is stone cold, and thus avoid the chances 
of spontaneous combustion. 

































































UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb, 2575). 


ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.- JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 








HE EDITRESS of ‘“‘NEEDLEWOMAN and 

NEEDLECRAFT” invites designers of distinc- 
tive HAND-KNITTED GARMENTS to submit 
sketches or original models or to communicate 
with her. Good remuneration.—Regent House, 
Cannon Street, Manchester 4. 

HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 

GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DY#ING CO., 
(1943) LTD., can undertake the CLEANING 
OF CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to Carpet Dept., 24, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, or Tel. Whitehall 6079. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
YW ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 

or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 





























SITUATIONS WANTED 


STATE OR FARM MANAGEMENT, retired 

naval officer at present serving but free after 
the war, ten years experience of estate manage- 
ment and farming own land, ready to undertake 
similar appointment if desired.—Box 23, Smith’s 
Library, Guildford, Surrey. 


FrArM AND ESTATE MANAGER (working) 
seeks a post, life experience all branches. 
Southern counties.—Box 144. 


GENTLEMAN (53) requires responsible position 

country estate. Twenty years’ experience 
all branches. Norfolk preferred but not essential. 
Free end October.—Box 139. 




















ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 





ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
“‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 

EVON (Mid.) Accommodation for two or three 

country lovers to share beautiful home. All 
conveniences. Lovely views. 600 feet up. Hunt- 
ing and shooting available. 4 to 5 gns.—Box 210. 

XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 

of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 

LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 22/6 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 

ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
LONDON. WESTMINSTER 

















ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele-. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE. 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 

A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 

H. andc. For accommodation ’phone 129, 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM **CLEVELANDS”’ 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


GARDENING 


LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way 

of doubling output, getting an extra crop each 
season, ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole 
year round. Write for particulars to-day.— 
CHASE, LTD., 9. The Grange. Chertsey. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


pavinc STONE. Quantity old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 


REE-ONION. Giant improved variety produces 
huge crops of clean onions every year from 
same plants. Onions grow in bunches high above 
ground level. Very hardy and free from all onion- 
pests. Young plants, 6/- doz; large stock plants, 
12/- doz.—_J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Carluke, 
Scotland. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 



































LIVESTOCK 
USTRALIAN TERRIERS. Best pals ever. 
Delightful puppies for sale. ‘‘Monty and 


Alex,’’ Also bookings taken for litter expected 
October Ist. From 5 gns.—Mrs. CURRY, Grange 
Place, Bow, Devon. 


ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6’, months-old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel. Chertsey 3252. 


PORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 

fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 


ABLE POULTRY. Fatten your own. Best 

white-fieshed five-weeks-old cockerels. Easy 
to rear, needing no heat or hen. 4/6 each, carriage 
paid. Minimum six, cash with order. Live 
delivery guaranteed.—_STUART, Ivy Farm, Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk. 


WANTED. for East Anglia, BLACK LABRADOR 
DOG, over 1 year, small build, pedigree, well 
gun-trained.—Box 208 














EDUCATIONAL 

IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernise 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area, 
Modern education for all exams. Libera] diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospecty, 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby, 
NATURAL THERAPY as @ Profession 
dignified career. Study Courses in Natyp. 
opathy, Dietetics, Botano-Therapy, Medica] 
Electricity, Manipulative Therapy, Medica] 
Massage. Theory and Clinical Tuition in aj) 
subjects. Prospectus from Secretary. —THE 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF NATUROPAHY Anp 
OSTEOPATHY, Central Buildings, Smedley 
Street, Matlock, Derbyshire. 
WHERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and liter. 
ature. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL. 
ISM—the only school under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEgs, 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence, 
No time limit. Free advice and Boo!:.ct from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Go. Jon gq, 

London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


FORSALE 


(CALENDAR of Old English Customs still in 
Being, post free, 3/-. A Calendar o 
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Lower: 
and their Saints, post free, 2/6; both Pichi 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Readi: 

ARAVAN. CAR CRUISER, 17ft., Jp, ful 


width lantern roof, gas, 4 berth, v’ rdrobe, 
Choice of four. Twenty other models | . stock, 
H.P.terms arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN C NTRE, 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. Te -phone: 
Gladstone 2234. 

OLLECTION of FINEOLD GEORGIAN [LVER 

for disposal. It includes table sii. or ang 
appointments, candlesticks, salvers, coi 





> pots, 
tankards, 2 tea services, etc. All in © \lendid 
state and clear markings. Reasonable prices, 


Will send for inspection.—LT.-COL. A. G. B, 
STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester. ‘Phone 
Chatham 3160. 
INGHY, 14 FEET, with Bermuda 
excellent condition. Appointments t» view 
Offers and replies to Secretary, Riviers Hotel, 
Sidmouth. 
ENT’S DINNER SUIT. Waist 33in; sho ilders 
18% ins.; inside sleeve, 20ins.; inside trousers 
33 ins. Once worn. No coupons. Confid:ntial 
15 gns.—Box 209. 
ERBAL HAIR TONIC made by lady from her 
garden herbs; an old receipt. Stamped enve- 
lope for particulars.—Box 211. 
ONOUR THE 5lst HIGHLAND DIVISION by 
wearing a real hand-knit Shetland Fair Isle 
Tartan Scarf and Beret Set, price 40s. per set and 
1 coupon. Fair Isle Juilet caps, 12/6 each, no 
coupons; Fair Isle Berets, 12/6 each, no coupons; 
Shetland Sheepskin Rugs, natural or dyed, £4/4- 
each, no coupons. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
cash and coupons refunded.—The HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, MUIR OF AIRD,Benbecula 
Outer Hebrides. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
(YANATUSES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph by an exhibitor Royal 
Academy. Moderate fee. Specimens sent.— 
C. J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. eae | of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—''K’’ 25, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


WANTED 


Ne READABLE MODERN BOOKS WANTED 
Fiction, Travel, Biography, History, etc. 
Also Children’s Books in good condition. Corres- 
pondence invited. Advice given.—J. CLARKE 
HALL, LTD., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 0 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. ene ee 
(aS. TRAILEX required; purchase price 
up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL, 
489, Aylestone Road, Leicester 32342. . 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN and SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs. 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer oF 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 16 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. = 
(COLLECTOR wishes purchase Red and White 
Glass Mugs inscribed ‘‘ A present for a g00° 
girl,” ‘‘ Present from the Crystal Palace,” 0! 
similar inscriptions.—Box 193. = 
“@‘OUNTRY LIFE.”’ Wanted, issues of Septem: 
ber 4th, 1897, 30th August, 6th Septemer ané 
18th October, 1924; or bound volumes con /ainins 
them.—Offers to Box 214. 





ig, in 















































“GOUNTRY LIFE,” two copies of Ma i 


1944, wanted. Full 
205, Knighton Road, Leicester. & 
INE PAINTINGS of the Dutch and . ‘emis! 
School required by collector. Good pr ce Wi! 
be given for a fine example.—DAVIES, Fla ustea®. 
St. Albans. — 
IBRARIES or smaller collections o: books 
wanted. Highest prices paid. Remova. at my 
expense, any distance.—-HAMMOND, 223, Drews 
Lane, Birmingham 8. ——— 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pa. very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Se ‘dlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., i. g00 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDE? W.C? 
— 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIC.'S 
ADVERTISING PAGE 534 


price.—RO! 
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GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


20 miles from London with an excellent train service to Marylebone and Paddington 


THE CHALFONT PARK HOTEL 


FULLY LICENSED 
In a beautiful undulating Park and flanked on three sides by the Gerrards Cross Golf Club 








38 guests’ bedrooms, 7 staff bedrooms, 10 bathrooms. Beautiful reception rooms. Large ballroom andindoor squash court. 
Central heating. Artesian well water. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS extending to about 30 ACRES 
including the well-known Italian Garden designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
The new London-Birmingham Arterial Road is planned to pass through the ornamental park within 100 yds. of the Hotel. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 
Particulars and illustrated Brochure on application to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 





By direction of the Trustees of the late Frank Reddaway, Esq., J.P. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


LANCASHIRE 


In open country between the Moors and the Coast. 10 miles from Lancaster, 11 miles from Preston. 
THE TRUSTEES ARE PREPARED TO SELL BY PRIVATE TREATY THE SPACIOUS AND SUBSTANTIAL MANSION 


WINMARLEIGH HALL 


Walled garden of nearly 2 
acres with ranges of modern 
heated glasshouses. Head 
gardener’s house. Mature 
and productive orchard. 
The Mansion is 
FULLY FURNISHED 
and being still in occupation 


m “ah 1 4. it 4 MO AE sinc the furniture is 


standing in finely timbered 

grounds and park of about 

20 ACRES with two 
Entrance Lodges. 


The Residence is in excep- 
tionally good repair and 
replete with modern con- 
veniences. It contains hall, 
billiards room, drawing room, 
dining room, lounge, morning 


room, study, 17 principal bed ; phe — geen ed ae = 
ye —. 2 a. ; se fire MA GT i * = Mansion vill be given the 
6 staff bedrooms, and ample © WL nF Mt fi ft us a cciseanaiiey of talline sheaat 


and well equipped domestic 


offices. Electric light. the whole of the furniture 


by an agreed valuation. 
The Purchaser will also be 
Large well-built stables, gar- given the option of taking at 
ages with chauffeur’s cottage. valuation 
THE HOME FARM with an extremely good house, superior buildings in excellent order and about 120 ACRES 
of first-class arable and pasture land. There are also about 15 other farms on the Estate of about 2,400 acres and the 
Purchaser of the Hall would be given an opportunity of acquiring additional land if desired. 


For full particulars apply to: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, 
or the Land Agents: Messrs. Wilson, Peat & Co., Winckley Square, Preston. 


entral heating throughout. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 





By Direction of the Owner. 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 


CONEYHURST, Nr. BILLINGSHURST, WEST SUSSEX 


Billingshurst 2 miles, Horsham 5 miles. 


THE CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENTIAL AD.) 
AGRICULTURAL FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


DUNCANS FARM-—a XVIIth-Century Farmhouse 


9 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Offices i 
outbuildings. Company’s water. Electric light from own plant. 
GARAGES. FARMERY. ENTRANCE LODGE, DRIVE. CHARMING SECLUD 
GARDENS, ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN AND LANDS OF THE HO 
FARM. IN ALL ABOUT 


44 ACRES 


HOOK FARM—A XVIth-Century Farmhouse 


BUILDINGS, GARDEN, ORCHARD, AN EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAG 
AND FARMLANDS. IN ALL ABOUT 


594% ACRES 
AN ENCLOSURE OF ACCOMMODATION LAND OF NEARLY 13 ACRE? 





— eel 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 116 ACRES AND INCLUDING THE 
VALUABLE STANDING TIMBER 


For SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) as 
a WHOLE or in LOTS at THE BLACK HORSE HOTEL, 
HORSHAM, on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1944, at 2.30 o’clock. 


Illustrated particulars, plan and Conditions of Sale (price 1s. each) from the Auctioneers 
JACKSON SToPs & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), 
and at Northampton, Leeds, Cirencester and Yeovil. 


Solicitors : Messrs. Clifford Baron & Co., 1, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
W.1 (Tel.: Langham 3303). 











By Direction of L. J. Conway, Esq. NORTH SOMERSET 


Bristol 9 miles. Bath 13 miles. Pensford Station 41% miles. In the picturesque valley of the River Chew with nearly half a mile of trout fishing. 
The compact Old-fashioned In all about 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE , 154% ACRES 
KNOWN AS , ils Intersected by the River Chew. 


WOODFORD HOUSE 
CHEW STOKE 


Within a few miles of Blagdon Lake, 
Samed for its fishing. 


Messrs. JACKSON STOPS in con- 
junction with Messrs. W. HUGHES 
AND SON, LTD., will offer the 
Property for SALE by AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately) 
at THE GRAND HOTEL, BROAD 
STREET, BRISTOL, on THURS- 
DAY, OCTOBER 5, 1944 at 3 p.m. 


Having 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc. 


Telephone, electricity. Good water 

supply and drainage. Particulars of the Auctioneers: JACKSON 
Stops, Old Council Chambers, Ciren- 
cester (Tel. 334/5); Messrs. W. HUGHES 
AND SON, LTD., Unity Street, College 
Green, Bristol 1 (Tel. 20710). Solicitors: 
Messrs. Burges, Ware & Scammell, 11, 
Marsh Street, Bristol. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. SMALL 
FARMERY. 























a. WI MN KWO RTH & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


| 
| In an excellent residential district with easy access to the City. 








AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception-rooms. | 


MEADHAM, HARLOW 


Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES | It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms and 


fine music room (or salon), polished floors. Eleetriclight. Stabling. 
INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE GARAGE AND 3 COTTAGES. 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD LOVELY GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


Agents: WINKwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 Tel.: Grosvenor 3121 | POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
(7028) View by order of the Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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By (der of the Trustees of the late Sidney Russell Cooke. 





BELLECROFT, NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 65 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Occ vying a choice] position 
on hill facing South, with 
goc [views, the House was 
ere -d about 1805 of yellow 
bri. with lead and slate roof 
anc vas redecorated in 1939. 


It ds about 45 yds. back from 


the d, is approached by a drive 
an mtains: hall, 3 reception 
ro. billiard room, 14 bed and 
dr z reoms, 3 _ bathrooms. 


Us lomestie offices, including 
servants’ hall. 


ie te - 





Central heating. Companies’ 
electric light, power, gas and 
water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling for 
4 horses. Cottage with 4 rooms. 
GARDENS consist of lawns, 
tennis court, kitchen garden, or- 
chard. FARM (let on a yearly 
tenancy at £180 per annum) with 
Farmhouse. Pasture and Arable 


Land. 
The Residence is held under 
Requisition. 


Income about £355 per annum. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,794) 





SUSSEX 


Panoramic views to the Ashdown Forest. Outskirts of 


PLEASING RESIDENCE on 
two floors in a commanding posi- 
tion, 500 ft. up, light soil, Southern 
aspect. Lounge hall, billiard room, 
3 reception, 8 bed, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating and independent 
hot-water’ services. Electric 
light, Cos.’ gas and water. Main 
drainage. Telephone. 
Garage with chauffeur’s flat. 
Entrance lodge, 2 cottages. 
Undulating and attractively 
disposed pleasure gardens, lawns, 
lily pond, rock, terrace and rose 
gardens, productive kitchen garden, 
5S-acre paddock, 2 acres building 


land. 
About 14 ACRES. 
Road frontage about 1,400 ft. 








Station 1 mile. 


market town. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended from Inspection. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,015) 





Mayfair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 











Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading ” 
*‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London”’ - 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 





OVERLOOKING TEMPLE GOLF COURSE 
Near Thames-side village, within 5 miles of Main Line Station, 4 mile bus stop. 
AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
situated in a lovely setting within ¥, mile of the river and bordering this well-known golf 
course. 


The accommodation, which is well planned for easy working, is on 2 floors with separate 

servants’ wing. Polished wood floors throughout, fitted cupboards, basins in bedrooms. 

GROUND FLOOR.—Lounge-dining-room with small cocktail alcove, study, cloak- 

room. Domestic quarters include well-fitted kitchen, servants’ sitting-room, bedroom 
and bath. 


FIRST FLOOR.—4 double bedrooms and single, 2,bathrooms. 
Electric light and power. Coy.’s water. Central heating. Telephone. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

THE PROPERTY STANDS IN GROUNDS OF APPROXIMATELY 
2 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Personally inspected and recommended. Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Close to a PICTURESQUE THAMES-SIDE VILLAGE 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCEEDINGLY GOOD TYPE OF MODERN HOUSE 
nei Situated in a very fine situation with good views. 
The property has oak floors throughout and basins in all bedrooms, and many other 
labour-saving devices. 
The accommodation comprises : 4 reception rooms including library 18 ft. by 14 ft. 6ins., 
drawing room 28 ft. by 20 ft. with floor specially laid for dancing. Modern domestic 
offices with servants’ sitting-room, 5 double bedrooms and 3 single bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
TOP FLOOR.—2 double bedrooms, and 4 servants’ rooms and bathroom. 
All main services and central heating. Double garages with man’s room, also 2 other 
garages or loose boxes. 
THE GARDENS ARE ARRANGED IN TERRACES, CAREFULLY LAID OUT, 
AND EXTEND TO ABOUT 
2% ACRES 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £12,500 
to include certain CURTAINS, CARPETS, TENANTS’ FIXTURES and 
REFRIGERATOR. 


Recommended from personal inspection by Messrs. NICHOLAS of 1, Station Road, 
Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















OXFORD JAM ES STYLES & WHITLOCK Se 
4637/8. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 39 





WEST OXFORDSHIRE 
Oxford City 8 miles. 


“EASING STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in rural but accessible 
position. 3 sitting-rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 good attic 
rooms, bathroom, attic playroom. Main electric light, good water supply. Tele- 
me. Partial central heating. Garage, barn and stabling. Stone-built Cottage. 
— i. meadow, in all about 5 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,500 (or 
r offer), 


Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, of Oxford. 





BERKSHIRE MARKET TOWN 
TTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING MODERN HOUSE. 3 sitting-rooms, 4 bed- 
_ rooms, bathroom, All main services. Central heating. Garage. About 1 ACRE. 
‘ICE, FREEHOLD, £4,500. 


Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





OXFORDSHIRE COTSWOLDS 
Burford 3 miles. 

CHARMING SMALL MODERNISED COTSWOLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE in pretty village. 2 sitting-rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light, main water supply. Telephone. Partial central heating. Garage and 
barns, with man’s rooms over. Gardens (pleasure and vegetable), large meadow and 

small paddock, intersected by a stream, in all about 6 ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,250. POST- (EUROPEAN) WAR POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





OVERLOOKING POOLE HARBOUR 


HARMINGLY-DESIGNED HOUSE occupying unique position amid sand dunes 
and enjoying superb sea views. Lounge, sun-porch-dining-room, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. All main services. Garage. About 1 ACRE. PRICE, FREEHOLD, 
£3,500. 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 











GLOUCESTER 


On the main Bristol Road, 3 miles from the City centre. 


QUEDGELEY HOUSE ESTATE 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND HIGHLY 


comprising 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 19 bedrooms, nurseries, 3 bathrooms. Garages, etc. 


WOOLSTROP FARM AND FIELD COURT 


DAWES FARM.—A small holding with 


TWO DAIRY FARMS WITH OLD-WORLD HOUSES, CAPITAL BUILDINGS AND MODERN COWHOUSES. 89 ACRES AND 88 ACRES RESPECTIVELY. 


llent +4. hharticii 





WOOLSTROP COTTAGE.—A modern residence with 21, ACRES. 


and 7%, ACRES. 


Attractive COTTAGE and 1 ACRE with possession by arrangement. 


Picturesque LODGE and 2 COTTAGES. 


Park. Good pasture and orchard lands. 


Intersected by a Parish Road and having important frontages to the Bristol Road, in all some 11,175 ft. 
90 ACRES AND 102 ACRES HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AS TOWN PLANNED DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES. ABSOLUTELY RIPE FOR LUCRATIVE POST-WAR BUILDI 


In all about 418 ACRES as at present let and producing £1,120 PER ANNUM 
To be SOLD by AUCTION as a whole or in Lots (unless previously sold privately), at the NEW INN HOTEL, GLOUCESTER, 


i on MONDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1944, at 3 o'clock. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, London, E 


“3 4 + C. 
Particulars (28. 6d. each), with Plan and Conditions of Sale, of the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London. S.W.1 (Tel. : REG. 8222.) 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT PROPERTY 


Walled gardens, paddock, orchards, over 10 ACRES 






; 








SURREY. 


TO BE SOLD. 
ALL 


Particulars from : 


HAMPTON 
(Te 


a. $ 





BOX HILL 


Occupying a lovely situation over 700 ft. up with magnificent views. 
WELL BUILT PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
ON ONE 


FLOOR. 

3 reception rooms. 
Sun parlour. 
Modern offices. 

4 bedrooms. Bathroom. 
Ample cupboards. 
Telephone. 

Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE, 


Grounds of 1% ACRES 
including flower and rose 
lawn, KITCHEN 
ARDEN, SMALL PAD- 
DOCK AND SPINNEY. 
PRICE £3,200 
FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION, 


«& SUNS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
REG. 8222.) 





| 
| 


ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING HAM COMMON 
miles from Richmond Station. 
UNDOUBTEDLY A RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION WITH 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN F 


About 2 


Conservatory, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, staff sitting 
room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, boudoir, 3 bathrooms 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Cottage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Beautiful grounds with 
lawns, fine cedar tree, 
productive kitchen garden 
with range of glass, rough 
paddock and woodland. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,500. 


REG. 8222.) 





REPAI 


teen 





TRST-CLASS DECORATIVE 


EARLY POSSESSION. 
| Particulars from : someeaiins j SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : 


(8.3776) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(WIM. 0081). 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines.) 





~ AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 








Under Instructions from the Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Company, Ltd. 
BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 
A House of Charm, in the Pinewoods, 3 min- 
utes from the sea. Exclusive residential 
district. “NARROW WATER.’’ EXCEED- 
INGLY ATTRACTIVE AND ARTISTIC IN 
A DELIGHTFUL SETTING. 6 bed and 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, secondary stair- 
case, balcony, loggia, lounge-hall, cloakroom, 
lounge, dining-room, compact offices. Central 
heating. All services. South aspect. 2 garages. 
A.R.P. shelter. Good outbuildings. VACANT 
POSSESSION. Beautiful gardens. Grounds 
of about 1 ACRE. For SALE by AUCTION, 
OCTOBER 17, 1944, at 3 p.m. Illustrated 
particulars and conditions of sale from 
RU Y & RUMSEY 

116, Poole Road, Bournemouth West (Tel. : 
Bournemouth 6212/3) and 111, Old Christ- 
church Road, and Branch Offices. 


GLINTON, NORTHANTS 
TUDOR MANOR HOUSE and 120-ACRE 
FREEHOLD DAIRY FARM, 5 miles from 
Peterborough, for sale with Vacant Possession. 
The Residence is a gem cf late Tudor archi- 
tecture. Exceptional STONE-BUILT FARM 
PREMISES including Modern Cowhouse for 
53 and two covered yards erected 1936. 
Main water and electricity. Very productive 
land lying in a ring fence with valuable road 
frontages. For SALE by AUCTION at 
PETERBOROUGH on OCTOBER 14, 1944. 
ILLUSTRATED PARTICULARS of sale from 

DAKING & WRIGHT 
Estate Offices, Broadway, Peterborough. 


FOR SALE 


DEVON (MID). Lovely district. Main line 
S.R. A Gentleman’s House and Farm. 
5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, large hall, 
2 staircases, kitchen scullery, etc., bathroom. 
Together with approximately 166 acres of 
land, mostly grass, and fine range of out- 
buildings. Suitable for pedigree stock. Price, 
freehold, with vacant possession, £7,000, or as 
going concern with valuable machinery and 
choice herd of young dairy cows, £9,000. No 
agents.—Box 172. 

EVON. Smal! Holding between Launces- 

ton and Tavistock. Station % mile. 
House with 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. Garage for 2. Goat and hen 
houses, piggeries, etc. Cottage (let until 
July, 1945). 30 acres of land in excellent 
condition and well stocked. Price £6,000, or 
house and 1 acre of garden £3,500. Live and 
dead stock would be sold. Details from Sole 
Agents: Messrs. WILLIAM WILLETT, Ltd., 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. (Tel.: Sloane 8141.) 























EVON. Rich red land Farm with just 
over 100 acres and fine old Georgian-style 
Farmhouse, several cotcages and range of farm 
buildings, is for sale with immediate possession 
at £4,000. Situate near the valley of the Exe, 
10 miles north-west of the city of Exeter.— 
HEWITT & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter 
(A.1286) 
PERTHSHIRE. For sale by private treaty. 
Residential Estate of 250 acres, situated 
about 10 miles north of Blairgowrie. The 
house, in a delightful situation with attractive 
gardens in front, contains 3 reception rooms, 
billiard room, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, besides maids’ bedrooms and 
domestic accommodation. Electric light from 
private supply. Garage buildings. 2 good 
cottages with bathrooms. The farm of 112 
acres is let to a tenant. 108 acres of moorland. 
26 acres of timbered woodland. Grouse and 
other shooting. About two-thirds of the fur- 
niture in the house might be taken by valua- 
tion. For further particulars apply to the 
Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.L., 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
SUFFOLK, SOUTH. Sudbury 6 miles, 
Colchester 11. Attractive Modernised 
XVIith-century Residence in large village. 
3 reception, maids’ sitting-room, good domes- 
tic offices with “‘ Cooksjoie’’ range and boiler, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.). Main water 
and electricity. Garage, barn and other useful 
outbuildings. Walled kitchen garden, small 
orchard and paddock, in all about 3% 
acres, Freehold, £3,500. Early possession.— 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
GURREY, FARNHAM (near). For sale with 
immediate vacant possession, exquisite 
modern reproduction Tudor Residence over- 
looking Devil’s Punchbowl, in secluded and 
lovely setting. Principal suite with bed and 
dressing room, large cloak lobby, private bath- 
room. 4 other bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. 
2 servants’ bed and servants’ bathroom. Hall, 
3 reception, cloakroom, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, maids’ sitting-room. Central heating 
in every room. 2 garages, builer room with 
boiler for c.h. and separate boiler for domestic 
supply. Brick-paved terrace and loggia. 
Ornamental gardens of 1% to 2 acres, goldfish 
pond, full-sized tennis court, kitchen garden; 
remainder left as natural mixed woodland 
forming belt right round house, in all about 
4 acres. Main water, electricity. Efficient 
cesspool drainage. Gas available. Telephone. 
Can be used as private residence or war-time 
offices. Price, freehold, £9,500. Cash £2,000, 
first mortgage £6,000, second mortgage £1,500 
if desired. Apply: SURREY & SUSSEX LAND 
DEVELOPMENT CO., 72, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1 (Tel.: Abbey 
5081, 7475, 6430 and 6160). 











v9 FOR SALE 


WANTED 





SUSSEX. BRIGHTON 10 miles. Delightful 
small Modern Tudor-style Residence. 
Excellent views. 2 reception, 3 beds, bath. 
Garage annex of 3 beds and sitting-room. 
Coy.’s water and electric light. Charming 
garden 1 acre. £3,900, freehold. Vacant pos- 
session.—Apply : RACKHAM & SMITH, Sussex. 
SUSSEX, STORRINGTON, with views over 
the South Downs. Fine Modern Residence, 
built about 15 years ago regardless of cost. 
Facing South. 8-10 bedrooms (basins h. & c.), 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Well fitted, 
every modern convenience. Excellent lodge 
cottage. 6 acres. Bargain, £10,750 or near 
offer; or less, excluding the Lodge. One wing 
of house easily convertible to cottage.— 
Apply: RACKHAM & SMITH, Sussex. 
SUSSEX, nr. CRAWLEY. Delightful Period 
"Country Cottage, very fully modernised 
with every convenience. Good situation, bus 
passes. 3 bed (basins h, & c.), well fitted bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 2 w.c’s, kitchen. 
Timber garden room. Double brick garage. 
Main electricity and water. Garden. Fitted 
carpets, curtains, all electrical equipment, 
refrigerator, hoovers. Radio, cooker and water 
heaters included. Small but very nice. Free- 








hold, £4,000. Possession 14 davs after 
Armistice. Full pa:ticulars: RACKMAN AND 


SMITH, Estate Agents, 31, Carfax, Horsham 
(Tel. 311-312): and at Henfi ld, Sussex. 


WANTED 


OUNTRY DISTRICT, near Sea. Small 

Farmhouse or Cottage, on main road. 
Full particulars and photograph if possible.-— 
Box 206. 
CoOunTRY HOUSE required to rent, 
: preferably south. 4 to 6 bed and 3 recep- 
tion. Would take on lease, with option to 
purchase.—Ful] particulars to H. AMBLER, 
Land Agent, 53a, High Street, Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

OUNTRY MANSION. For School. 

Within 30-40 miles London, main line. 
30-40 bedrooms. Grounds not more than 
4-5 acres. Attractive price will be paid for a 
property in good condition and now vacant or 
with early possession. Owners or their Solici- 
tors are invited to submit particulars in con- 
fidence to: HEALEY & BAKER, 29, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square. W.1. 
Hq IGHLANDS, preferably West Coast. 

Wanted to purchase, Small Estate with 
a house about 7-9 bedrooms. Condition of 
buildings and isolated situation not a deter- 
rent. Will take over bound sheep stock. 
Price not to exceed £8,000. Particulars in the 
first instance to JoHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

















DEVON, DORSET or CORNWALL. Small 
Holding to purchase. 3 to 20 acres. Main 
water and electricity desirable. Owners and 
Agents please communicate.—Box 190. 
HANTS, WILT, borders of DORSET 
and SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS, 4 
Lady is anxious to purchase, with vacant 
possession, 20 to 200 acres with trout fishing, 
with a moderate-sized house, 5-7 bedrooms, 
in good condition. Georgian character liked. 
Particulars to Mrs. D., c/o JOHN D. WooD AND 
Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 
LAke DISTRICT. Wanted to purchase, 
Small House or Well-built Cottage within 
a few miles of Ambleside.—Box 189. 
LECHLADE or within 20 miles. Furnished 
House, 4 to 7 bedrooms, required by local 
business man for duration or other agreed 
period. Every care will be taken of furnishings 
and nroperty.—Box 134. A 
Lv¥oLtow (within 10 miles radius of), 
Wanted to purchase, Country Residence 
with 6 to 10 bedrooms. Any area of land, Up 
to £20,000 would be paid for suitable Estate 
in this locality. Please send particulars to 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, who are acting for 4 
Client and would not require any commission 
from the Vendor. a= 
ORFOLK or THETFORD AREA. Part 
ridge Shooting wanted, 3,000-5,000 acres 
to rent, commencing next season. Write, 
giving full particulars.—Box 207. 
USSEX. Purchase now or within 6 months 
Modern House, few miles inland. About 
lacre. Garage. 3 bedrooms, bath, 2 reception 
rooms, latter must overlook open countty. 
Good price given.— DUSSEK, 2a, Spencer Road, 
Bromley, Kent. eae 
OULD any Estate Owner sell to 8.A." 
Officer, who hopes to be able t» retire 
in peace one day, 2 or 3 acres of rough round 
(with a pond)? No commercial development, 
and any cottage subsequently erecte: would 
conform strictly to local stvle.—Box 204. 
— 


FISHING 


SUSSEX, SURREY or HAMP: {IRE. 
Wanted by an “old angler,’’ coarse ishing 
in a really well stocked Lake or Pond c ntail 
ing tench, carp and pike, in pretty . 1d Ss 
cluded surroundings. A good rental w: ld be 
paid.—Rox 205. Bes 
ROUT and/or SALMON FIf {ING. 
Wanted to buy, rent or share ar where 
south of Forth, fair stretch of sportin trout 
and/or salmon river or loch with land or shins 
hts only. House not necessary.—B« ¢ 178 
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OSBORN & MERCER 





28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





ON THE BORDERS OF THE LAKE 
SISTRICT AND NEAR THE COAST 


CUMBERLAND, NEAR WAST WATER 


TO BE SOLD 


TTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 


1,000 ACRES 


AN 








HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


Occupying a quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
within a mile of a station with splendid train service to Town 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


thoroughly up to date and in first-class 
order throughout 








BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 
Splendid situation about a mile from the village and within 
Y% mile of the River Thames. 

A DELIGHTFUL SMALL QUEEN ANNE 
FARMHOUSE 


reception rooms, 5 bed and dressing 
ooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity. Stabling. Garage. 
Pretty walled garden, excellent kitchen garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


with lounge hall, 2 
r 























TW.’ MILBS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING Further particulars from: OSBORN & MERCER, as 
; , re. M.2367 
Fi: old House of character dating on iets ines 
ba’. to Norman times, standing in WILTS-GLOS BORDERS 
eautifully timbered parklands In a much favoured district. a few miles from Cirencester: 
Ha!’ 3} reception, billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. seeaieameasietes Ses cee — 
Small hall, 3 recepti : ia, rit’ i i 
Wlectric light. ' Excellent water supply. poet sitting-room, enn ; ne a ml 4 reception, 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage, basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
: Main services. Central heating. Model Farmery. 
Am outbuildings. Delightful old walled garden. lata a emetic sel ; , Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. In all 
bs elightful well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 
7-ACRE TARN beds, and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen efatden, and a About 40 ACRES 
FA MS. SEVERAL COTTAGES. WOODLAND. | *™4#!I copse. In a rrves Oven An FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED . = 
Insp: “ted and recommended by the Sole Agents, OSBORN POSSESSION The Property is (a ete Sones by the 
ayD LERCE anyone seeking a really attractive | tnspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER ee 
Residential and Sporting Estate. | . as above. : ‘ (17,476) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above (17,156) 
23, MOUNT ST., I S N & CO Grosvenor 
QR ~VENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 V V [ i ° 1441 








BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


Perfect seclusion, high up on a Southern slope 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF 





with glorious views. About 35 miles London. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 


8 best bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 
5 bathrooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 4 reception 
and billiards room. Squash court. Central 
heating throughout. Main electricity and 
water. Entrance lodge. 
Garages for 7 cars, chauffeur’s and 
gardener’s accommodation. Set within 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS, surrounded 
by FINELY TIMBERED PARK with 
5-ACRE LAKE. 


One of the most beautiful medium-sized 
estates in the Home Counties. 


320 ACRES 


For SALE with post-war possession. 


For an immediate deal A VERY LOW PRICE will be accepted. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN HISTORIC VILLAGE NEAR THE 
SUSSEX COAST 





LOvety XVth-CENTURY HOUSE of mellowed red 
brick with period features. 10 bedrooms, 3 or 4 recep- 
tion, 4 modern baths. Main services. Wash-basins in 
bedrooms. Aga. Garage. Chauffeur’s flat, 2 cottages. 
Old-world garden of AN ACRE. Post-war possession. 
yo si Wuison & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 





LOVELY POSITION. SURREY HILLS 
High up with beautiful views. 


17 miles London. 





RR 


ARCHITECT-BUILT MODERN HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER in first-rate order and extremely well- 





appointed. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main 
Services, Radiators. Garage and flat. Beautifully 
timbered gardens of singular charm. 
3 ACRES £7,000 WITH POSSESSION 


FURTHER 3 ACRES AND COTTAGE IF REQUIRED. | 
Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


SUSSEX, NEAR LEWES 





INQULARLY CHARMING SMALL ESTATE 
enjoying perfect seclusion in lovely country, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main electricity. 
Stabling. Garage. Smallfarmery. 6 cottages. Delight- 
ful gardens. Woodland with large Lake and pasture land. 


FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 
Post-war Possession. 


Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





BARGAIN AT £6,000 
450 ft. up. [ 


nder 20 miles London. 





IN A DELIGHTFUL PART OF SURREY 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE with 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main services. Central 
heating. Garage and flat. Cottage. Nicely timbered 
gardens and about 2 ACRES WOODLAND. 


FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


= Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street W.1. 





Somenneeel 








1:4, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ois 


Kensington 
-3 





oO 


letely modernised, containing 2 large reception, 4 bed, 
ric light and central heating. Very good buildings 


matic drinking bowls, and 5 excellent Cottages, all with bathrooms and e.l. The 


le forming a most attractive Estate such as is rarely to be obtained within daily (fitted basins), 3 baths. 


‘ss Of the Metropolis. Only just available. 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


especial interest to gentlemen of means who may desire to acquire an 
E CEPTIONALLY WELL EQUIPPED RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING 
: ESTATE 30 miles south of London in a very favourite locality. 
E PROPERTY comprises 200 ACRES, highly farmed and well watered by 
treams, carries about 100 head of Stock and holds an Accredited licence. 
( ming Residence of character about 400 years old with lovely old oak and 


3 bathrooms, and having 
with electric light and 





A DORSET COTTAGE. 


1 water, gas and electricity. Garden and 
‘t. A little show place of the West. 
ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 


QUAINTEST OF THE QUAINT 

F UNIQUE DESIGN, with thatched roof, enjoying fine sea and coast views: 
about 300 years old, with carved door, etc. 1 reception, 3 bed, bath (h. and c.). 
addock, % acre. 
FREEHOLD, £3,000. Early -possession. 


Near a favourite IMMEDIATE 





8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 


secondary residence, 3 cottages. 
MOST LOVELY SITUATION, NEAR 


Between Exeter and Newton Abbot, each 8 miles. 


Full details of the Sole Agents : 
London, 8.W.3 (Tel. : 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO GENTLEMEN FARMERS 
JUST PLACED IN THE MARKET OWING TO UNFORESEEN 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


An important residential and agricultural estate. 
NEARL 0 ACRES 


Intersected by a stream for about a mile running’ into the River Teign. 
BEAUTIFUL 13th-CENTURY MANOR E oO J 

Of considerable historic interest, now completely modernised, including central 
heating, main water, electric light and power. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-9 bedrooms 


HOU GREAT CHARM 


Walled gardens, swimming pool. Charming old-world 
Excellent T.T. farm buildings. 
ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD VILLAGES. : 
18 miles from Torquay with its 
excellent yachting facilities. 

FREEHOLD 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
Ken. 0152). 


Excellent shooting.” Salmon and trout fishing available. 
POSSESSIO 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR S0., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8S. w. 1 





A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE 


London 35 mile. 





IN WEST SUSSEX 


8. Sussex Coast 15 miles. 


Close bus stop. 





3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Model 
domestic offices. Main 
electric light and power. | 
Main water. Modern | 
drainage. Garage and | 
workshop. All newly | 
decorated and in excel- | 

lent order. | 


Pretty old-world gardens 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HAMPSHIRE 





IN 











surround the residence | a et a 
and include Lawns, Lily ene I 
Pond, Old Well, Flower- ie nn 
ing Shrubs, Kitchen | ; ’ _— : 
Gardens and Fruit | ae: dies ‘ ps " a 
Trees, useful Paddock. | THs ACTHACTIVE AND WELL ARRANGED RESIDENCE. 400 ft. « 
IN ALL ABOUT | sea level. 2 miles from two stations. 11 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception and billiard rox 
3 ACRES Electric light. “Ample water. Modern drainage. Central heating. LODGE. COTTA 
ns GARAGE AND STABLING. WELL TIMBERED GROUND, IN ALL ABO 
FOR SALE ‘FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 13 ACRES. Shooting over 900 acres can be rented. FOR SALE FREEHO 
All particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. WITH POSSESSION (except some _ buildings).—All 4 mel particulars 
(C.2043) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W. (A.31 
F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 2401 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 








600 ft. up, SURREY HILLS 


Unrivalled position, 





Oo 


SIZE IN SURREY. 


balcony. Double garage, 
4 rooms and bathroom. 


flower borders, 
available, 


AND Co., 40, Piccadilly, W 


about 2 AC 
£7, 750. Possession 3 months.—F. 
-l. (Tel.: 


with panoramic views for many miles. 


NE OF THE FINEST HOUSES OF MODERATE 
Panelled dining-room 24 ft., 
drawing room 22ft., study, oak lounge hall, model offices, 
6 bedrooms (4 fitted washbasins), 


stable. Gardener’s 


Regent Bgl) 


2 bathrooms, sleeping- 
quarters, 
The gardens are a feature with 
tennis lawn, well stocked kitchen garden, herbaceous and 
FREEHOLD, just 
MERCER 


| ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. 
| 


| services, 


SUSSEX-SURREY BORDERS | 


Midway between London and Brighton. %4-mile Station. | 


3 recep- 
Central heating. Main 
Garage and excellent cottage. Well timbered 
grounds. Hard tennis court and paddocks, 6 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD. Just available—F. L. MERCER & CO., 
as above. 


| 


tion, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Riteabethen Cottage, RIVER TEST, HANTS 
Seldom obtainable. 
A 


REALLY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR COTTAGE 
dating 1502. Oak beamed and tiled roof. 2 reception, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Main services. Exquisite 
gardens and paddock, 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD, £4,500, 
with vacant possession.—F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 








Easy Reach of HENLEY and OXFORD 


A MINIATURE ESTATE OF 14 ACRES with modern 

well-equipped HOUSE. 3 reception, 5 bed (fitted 
basins), 2 bath. Central heating. Mains. Garage. Farmery. 
Productive garden ~ rich pasture. 14 ACRES. £7,000, 
with possession.—F. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piceadilly, W.1 sesame in Sackville Street). Tel. : 
Regent 2481. 





| £3,200 FREEHOLD, with possession on completion.— 





BORDERS OF DORSET, WILTS AN) 
SOMERSET 


Commanding extensive views over open country. 







2% rey Station, easy reach Frome and Wincanton. 
A CHARMING 'STONE-BUILT HOUSE, dati 

ist, pose modernised. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
open fireplaces. Oak beams and parquet floors. 
rooms, bathroom. Main water. Garage, greenhouse. 
2 Hamburg grape vines. Orchard. Kitchen garden, 
large paddock, 1¥ R A chance of a bargain at 






F. if MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


— 


"1 























Edinburgh 
32251 (2 lines). 


~ 


U. 


W. INGRAM, rs 


(FORMER SCOTTISH PARTNER OF KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY) 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: 
“Sales,”” Edinburgh. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 








ARGYLLSHIRE 


WITH SHOOTING 


The House has been recently 


Boat- 


MIXED 


AND LOCH FISHING 


SHOOTING WITH 


For particulars apply to: 


Amidst delightful scenery beside Loch Awe. 


SPORTING ESTATE OF 3,850 ACRES 


FOR SALMON AND TROUT. 


adapted for a moderate-sized household, with electric light, 


and is wired for the Grid system. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


house, boat slip and wooded islands. 


A FEW GROUSE. GOOD LOCH FISHING. 


ONE FARM IN THE PROPRIETOR’S HANDS, ONE FARM LET TO A TENANT 


C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





| 














8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


CASTLE ST., 


CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


AND aT NORTHAMPTON, 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
LEEDS AND YEOVIL 





IN 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Standing 700 ft. 


4 reception, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 


rooms. 


GOOD DOMESTIC 
ELECTRICITY. 


CENTRAL 
STABLING. 


HEATING. 


EASILY MAINTAINED 


GROUNDS. 


HOME FARM WITH 
RANGE OF FARM 


above sea level. 


OFFICES. 
FIRST-CLASS 
SUPPLY. 


LARGE GARAGE. 














A DELIGHTFUL SETTING IN A FAVOURED PART OF THE COTSWOLDS 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED ESTATE 





4 GOOD COTTAGES. 


Extending in all to about 





3 bath- 









250 ACRES 





MAIN 
WATER 





TELEPHONE. 


























with excellent sporting facilities. 














Vacant Possession of the residence, groun 

1 cottage and land (in all about 29 acres) \ '! 

be given 6 months after cessation of hostilit 5 
with Germany. 





GARDENS AND 






MODERNISED 
BUILDINGS. 














PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


Details of Sole Agents: JACKSON STO 
Land Agents, Cirencester. Tel. 334 
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5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 al R | IS & ENSON Established 1875 


BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND KENT 
MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


oie = Designed by a well-known Architect. 





Panell-d hall, 4 rec-ption rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 well- 
fitt.d bathrooms. 

Sun loggia. 

Modern dom:stic offices. 


Central heating throughout. Main 
el.ctricity and water. 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND 2 
COTTAGES. 


Garage for 3 cars. 





Magnificently timbered grounds, well matured, with lawns bordering a lake of 3 acres, and beyond merging into a wild garden and woodland. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES 
Further particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (16,187.) 








‘ONDON, Wal RALPH PAY & TAYLOR ‘—— 


s L SALE WITH EARLY 
iREY PROPERTIES JUST AVAILABLE FOR SA AR Amidst delightful country, enjoying magnificent views of Cotswold Hills. Near 
vaqearer POSSESSION ' renowned village and convenient for Cheltenham. 








IN A SURREY BEAUTY SPOT 
Outskirts of small Country Town. Under 1 mile Station on bus route. 


pi’ /3T ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 3 reception rooms 
* ond good up-to-date offices. All main services, About 2 ACRES partly walled 
FREEHOLD, £10,000. Early possession. 





BETWEEN CRANLEIGH AND EWHURST 
On southern slope of Pitch Hill. Grand views. South aspect. 


~TURESQUE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Garage. Terrace gardens about 
1 ACRE. FREEHOLD. £6,000. Early possession or would be let furnished. 








SURREY GOMSHALL-SHERE DISTRICT Uae CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHAR- 
. CTER AND DISTINCTION. Completely modernised and planned for 
500 ft. up. Lovely views over beautiful wooded valley. 1%, miles Station, close to bus route. bee. -saving. 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and lounge. Compact 


offices. Electric light. Central heating. Garages and other useful outbuildings. 














FN nein = gl te agama poe sone ——— 2 ——— 2 Cottages 
rooms. Sun lounge ain electricity, gas and water. Large garage. 5-roome r . x 
cottage. Matured inexpensive garden. Fine old trees, About 14% ACRES, FREE- LOVELY OLD-WORLD ees ORCHARD and PADDOCK. In all about 
HOLD, £3,500. Immediate possession. MOST REASONABLE PRICE 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


In an attractive situation. About 22 miles from London. 


A 
MODERN HOUSE TTRACTIVE GARDENS 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception 


rooms. 
In all nearly 


3 ACRES 


COMPANTES’ ‘ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


MODERN DRAINAGE 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





Further particulars from Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (Central 9244/5/6/7) 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPL Ec & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.i. 
(Euston 7000) O., TD., (Regent 4685) 





WILTSHIRE SUSSEX DOWNS 
Near Bradford-on-Avon, close to a beautiful village in a perfect situation. 500 ft. up, commanding a glorious prospect over the undulating Weald of Sussex. 

A CHARMING HOUSE FOR SALE 
(Three 17th-century cottages converted) A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF OVER 30 ACRES 
ith modern conveniences, CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, polished Of charming gardens, woodlands and grassland, together with a Country House of 
ors, ete. Hall, drawing-room, dining-room, sitting-room, 5 bedrooms, dressing moderate size but with large rooms. Spacivus drawing and dining rooms, large study, 
m, 2 bathrooms. Garage for 2 cars. Delightful garden of 1 acre. Terraces, prolific 6 large bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, fine offices, maid’s sitting-room. 
kitchen garden. Faces south, a real sun-trap. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. RADI ATORS throughout. ELECTRIC LIGHT and power, 

000 rom Company 
PRICE, pap ign £6, EXCEEDINGLY PRETTY GARDENS, YEW HEDGES, LAWNS, BATHING 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. POOL WITH DRESSING HUT, WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, ETc. Excellent 





carriage drive with handsome wrought-iron entrance gates. 


VALUATIONS for INSURANCE, PROBATE, ETc. FURNITURE 
Recommended by MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


SALES CONDUCTED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
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az. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


BANFFSHIRE 
FOR SALE—THE ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF PITGAIR, PARISH OF GAMRIE 


Banff 5 miles, Turriff 5 miles, Aberdeen 40 miles. 
Consisting of 20 VALUABLE ARABLE FARMS 
varying in size from 25 ACRES to 275 ACRES. Most of them to be SOLD as INVESTMENTS, with future occupation, but in the case of 6 of these farms possession could be obtained 
‘nie . piel . within a year or two. 


ALSO SMALL HOLDINGS, GRAZING LAND, COTTAGES AND TACKDUTIES in all 2,144 ACRES 
and yielding RENTS from subjects let of £1,807 15s. PER ANNUM. Total Rates, Stipend, Land Tax and Feuduty £134 7s, 11d. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the KITTYBREWSTER AUCTION MART, ABERDEEN, 
‘ on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1944, at 12.30 p.m. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. REITH & ANDERSON, Ltd., 214, Union Street. Aberdeen. Solicitors and Factors : Messrs. BURNETT & REID, 12, Golden Square, Aberdeen, 
a: Local Land Agent: Mr. W. G. MILLAR, F.A.I., Mountblairy Cottage, Banff. J 
Printed particulars and plans (price 2s.) from the Estate Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


| WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHA’ © 
ON SOUTHERN SLOPE OF THE IN THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY BETWEEN 
NORTH DOWNS | HEREFORD AND HAY 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 1% mile from bus stop and 1% miles from a village. 
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BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED REGENCY-STYLE RESIDENCE 
FASCINATING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE IN PARKLANDS ; ; 
crt IN ENCHANTING, OLD-WORLD. GARDEN, MANY PROLIFIC FRUIT | very lar: sum of woney was apent in 187 on fully modernising andi iin 


Approached by carriage drive, it contains outer and inner halls, music and 3 reception 
On edge of picturesque Kentish village at foot of Downs, facing due south. rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, several en suite and with basins, 4 bathrooms, heated 


linen and airing cupboards, etc. Modern offices with “‘ Esse’’ cooker. Servants’ hall, ete. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms, cloakroom, maid’s sitting-room. Main water, Central heating throughout. Electric light. Ample water and modern drainage. 


electricity. Decorative wallpapers, period fireplaces. A gem inside and out. Stabling. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. 2 excellent flats. Modern bungalow. 


7 ; DELIGHTFUL GARDENS WITH LAKE AND POND. GRASS PADDOCKS, 
2 COTTAGES (excellent gardener in one would remain and wife help in the house, FARM AND SMALL HOLDING. 90 ACRES W 


OOD. 
the other with electricity and bathroom). THERE ARE ALSO SPORTING RIGHTS OVER AN ADDITIONAL 437 ACRES. 
THE ESTATE IS FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AND 
4 ACRES PRICE £8,000 COMPRISES ABOUT 155 ACRES 


- : ‘ " . i“ 9 or Further particulars of the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., who have personally 
Photographs and full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co. (32,354) | inspected and can strongly recommend. (71,19 











= TURNER LORD & RANSOM. reno ondo 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 





Standing high on the Chilterns. } 


BUCKS—HERTS BORDERS | ON THE ST. GEORGE’S HILL ESTATE 
London 23 miles. | WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARACTER Close to the well-known Golf Course and Club with hard and grass tennis courts, swimming 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 pool, ete. Station 1 mile, with half-hourly service to Waterloo. 
s, 3 bs “ 
reception rooms. 


Compact offices, with maid’s FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
sitting room. WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
Central a, Modern sani- A CHARMING CHOBHAM BRICK AND PART TILE-HUNG 
ation. 
2 modern 4-roomed cottages, MODERN HOUSE 
with baths. 
Garages for 4 cars. 
Charming gardens of about : 
3% ACRES 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, attractive lounge, dining-room, cloakroom, compact offices 
Farmland of about 35 ACRES, with maids’ sitting-room. Garage. 
let off at £45 p.a. — . v7. 7. 7 NERPENDUENT ™ Wr 2P ORRVICE 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SERVICE. 
ABOUT — IN I : 


Standing high, in a secluded position. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, GAS, WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
|: PRETTILY ARRANGED GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £10,000 


PRICE £6,500 
POST-WAR OCCUPATION. 


Sole Agents: TURNER LorD & RANSOM, as above. : Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 


ii 








‘TRESIDDER & CO, 77, South Audley St.,W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


Geevvense 2861,  Weleurnms ; “ Corstunen, Lenten.” 17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. 








ENT. On the hills between Canterbury and Folkestone. tn lt gs Just available at a fraction over cost of improvements. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 3 reception, bath, 6 beds. Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. Garage. Gardens 3'4 ACRES, including paddock and orchard A MOST PERFECT LITTLE ESTATE WITH AN EXQUISITELY FITTED 
(18 acres land can be rented, also cottage). £4,700 FREEHOLD. ; HOUSE 
eanEeEs & Oo., 71, South Autiey Geet, Wi = ENJOYING A SITUATION UNRIVALLED. WITHIN 60 MILES OF LONDO 
EMBROKESHIRE. 5 ACRES. 2,000 GUINEAS. SUBSTANTIALLY BETWEEN NEWBURY, READING AND OXFORD 
rl png: tenant Moet a 1 fom Spon. nor Aw guna 8 reception, bath, 5 bed. In a fold of the Berkshire Downs. 300 ft. above sea level, amidst beautiful unspo!! 
ere enene a thecscetil gy “og «~~ ye th i iley Street, W.1 (21,742) country and marching with famous sporting estates. In the past few years over £20,( 
ae ca Dadid Vist Conran 3, Aik Ariteed weedeat expended upon improvements. The ae and easily-kept house contaius 
a : iwide aeetial bus lounge hall, 4 reception (with choice panelling, oak oors and other costly decoration 
Co. ae eld divide) ae COUNTRY model offices, 11 bed and dressing (principal rooms in suites), 4 modern bathroot 
HOUSE. Hall, 5 reception, 4 bathrooms, 12 bedrooms. Central heating. Main elec- Company’s electricity and power. Central oe. Stabling. Garages. 5 cottag:s. 
tricity and water. Telephone. Garages. Stabling for 11, and 2 cottages. Farmery. Landscape garden, woodland and pasture with farmery, under 
Parklike grounds, gardens, walled kitchen garden. Orchard _ land. — 100 ACRES, FREEHOLD. £27,500. 
on completion except 2 rooms and some outbuildings. Strongly recommended. n y " 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6083 ) Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., as above. 


























RE-AFFORESTATION DEVON andS. & W. COUN’ 


In view of the very considerable quantities of home-grown timber that have been cut, and the fact that still more are urgently site 
needed for essential supplies, it is tiara than ever advisable for landowners, when disposing of timber, to have expert advice to FOR SELECTED LISTS 
ensure that care be given to the preservation of the amenities of the Estate, and to prepare the woodlands for future re-afforestation. OF PROPERTIES 


To assist Landowners in this important matter we can place at their service foresters and measurers with many years of 
experience. Our Timber Department can also deal with the sale of the timber to the best advantage to the Landowner so as to RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., | 
conform to Government Control Orders. ADVICE GIVEN ON REPLANTING IF REQUIRED. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel.: 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, TIMBER SURVEYORS, BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON (Tel. 2615/6) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





= Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
‘elegrams: 7 n a r 
. ia pci oT _ 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 = 
KINGSWOOD AND WALTON HEATH c.3 


In a high and healthy district within easy reach of two well-known Golf Courses. 


WELL APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OFF A 
PRIVATE ROAD 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


GARAGE, CHARMING GARDENS, WITH LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, in all about 


1% ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, DOUBLE GARAGE. 
TEMPTING PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


Inspected and recommended by: HaAkRops LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 








Ca 

DERBYSHIRE PEAKS 4 | «3 | BEAUTIFUL FARNHAM DISTRICT 

Magi. ‘cent views to several counties, and only 5 miles from Occupying a high and healthy position and with local buses 
County Town. passing the drive. 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


In a first.class Residential District. 


About one hour Town. 


A CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING 
RESIDENCE 


WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


Including central heating, 2 reception, 4 beds, 














. dressing room, bathroom with separate shower. — as 
A COMPACT MINIATURE ESTATE COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOME 
with small luxury Dwelling-house with small oak-beamed Parquet flooring throughout. IN EXCELLENT ORDER AND CONDITION 
_. of a, St and sun loggia, play room THROUGHOUT. 
om.” [an “ian fase cena ‘oa GARAGE. 3 fine reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
garage, 6 superior cottages, model farmery carrying electricity. 
attested stock, standing for 11 beasts, etc. WELL LAID-OUT AND EASILY MAINTAINED Garage, stabling with rooms over. Gardener’s cottage 
A mated ah tae coe , — oo GARDEN. WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS. PROLIFIC KITCHEN 
eee GARDEN AND FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SOME GRASS- 
22 ACRES, producing about £660 p.a. FREEHOLD £3,500 LAND, IN SLL 
To SELL, FREEHOLD, PRICE £12,000 About 16 ACRES 
A further 40 Acres available at £40 per acre. FREEHOLD 
” HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 OLD, £10,000 
Recommended as something unique by (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) Rates only about £22 p.a. 
Harrops LtD., 62/64, a maga B Road, 8.W.1. 
ig HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton —" S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1400.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
CHILTERN HILLS c.3 c.2 
; Fine views. DORSET c.4 
: Convenient to a Station with excellent service, also bus service. DEVON AND SOMERSET Beautiful district. First-rate sporting. 
Amersham about 3 miles. 
BORDERS 


GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Standing in attractive grounds and commanding fine views 
of unspoiled country. 


Easy access to shops, post office, church, etc. 


Accommodation: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, ELECTRIC HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 5 





TWO LOOSE BOXES, ONE OF THE BEST SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES 
Gardener’s cottage. Matured garden with walled kitchen with a 
garden, orchard, and two rich meadows. GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
In all about 7 ACRES offices. Stabling for 6. Garages. Good outbuildings. 


COTTAGES. FARMERY, etc. 





'( 2 SALE WITH FURNITURE AND 








FREEHOLD, £6,500 
CONTENTS ‘ ‘ LOVELY OLD GROUNDS SURROUNDED BY A MOAT 
PICTURESQUE DOUBLE-FRONTED ALTHOUGH OFFERED FOR PRIVATE Lawns, kitchen garden, large lake, park-like pasturelands, 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE OCCUPATION, THE PROPERTY HAS arable and valuable woodlands, in all about 
Furnished and fitted regardless of expense. " 7 . —— 
Lounge, dining-room, 3 bed, bathroom. BEEN RUN AS A VERY SUCCESSFUL 450 ACRES. ALL IN HAND 
ais c 1 ligt 4 — PRIVATE HOTEL FOR SOME YEARS 
n drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Centra 
heating. Garage. ae, eS. Were se MED AS FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
l NT AND BACK GARDEN WITH EVERGREENS, A GOING CONCERN. 
. ROCKERY AND KITCHEN GARDEN. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
. HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S,W.1. 
Further particulars of the Agents : (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 7 . 7 4 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1400. Extn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


LAND 


FOX & SONS 


AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





In a delightful village 10 miles from Brighton. 
THE HISTORICAL DETACHED FREEHOLD HALF-TIMBERED 
XIIth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


ST. MARY’S, BRAMBER, SUSSEX 


Rem: 


ae: 





17 bed and dressing rooms (basins h. and c.), 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, spacious 
lounge hall, good domestic offices. Garage, cottage and outbuildings. Central 
heating. Cos.’ water, gas and electricity. Modern drainage. At present requisitioned 
by the War Department at £347 per annum. Kitchen gardens let for market 
gardening at £37 14s. per annum. About 6% acres matured old-world gardens, 
including monk’s walk, orchard, 2 tennis courts, kitchen gardens,'etc. 
The history of the house dates back to the reign of King John, and Charles IT is 
reputed to have slept in the bedroom known as THE KING’S ROOM. : 
PROPERTY FORMS A MOST INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF EARLY 
ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT AS A COUNTRY CLUB AND HOTEL. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


THE 





In the centre of the picturesque country town. 12 miles Brighton. 


SUSSEX 





aire eae a dew 


THE ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
KNOWN AS 
PENFOLD HOUSE, 17, HIGH STREET, STEYNING, SUSSI 
comprising 4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 excellent reception rooms, 3 mai 
bedrooms. Usual offices. Annex adjoining suitable for conversion into a 
DOUBLE GARAGE. SECLUDED WALLED GARDEN. 
COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Suitable for PRIVATE or PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATION. 
AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT AT 
£120 PER ANNUM 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





About 1 mile Goring Station. 


41, miles Worthing. 


SSEX COAST 
THE WELL-BUILT DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, known as GREYSTOKE MANOR, FERRING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 
Comprising on two floors only: 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, domestic offices. Excellent stabling, 


garage and barn. Central heating. 


Companies’ electricity and gas. 


Modern drainage. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS OF 23 ACRES including HARD TENNIS COURT 


Suitable for 


private occupation or for a COUNTRY CLUB AND RIDING SCHOOL. 


Vacant possession on completion of purchase. 


rHE ABOVE, TOGETHER WITH THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD ACCOMMODATION LAND, adjoining GREYSTOKE MANOR, FERRING-ON-SEA, extending 
to about 10 ACRES, scheduled as BUILDING LAND, at present let for market gardening at £29 per annum, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN SEPARATE LOTS at THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1944, at 3 p.m. precisely. 
Solicitors : Messrs. COLEMAN & Co., 33, Waterloo Street, Hove. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel. : Hove 2277/8); and at Bournemouth and Southampton, 


ON THE FRINGE OFiTHE NEW FOREST 


About 1 mile from a Market Town and Station. 





For sale with Possession, A PICTURESQUE SMALL 
RESIDENCE in good order throughout. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2sitting-rooms, kitchen. Companies’ electricity, 


gas and water. Garage, 2 greenhouses, frames. The 
grounds include lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, etc., 
About 2 ACRES in all 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 
tates £11 a year. 
For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old 


Christchurch 





FOX & SONS 


announce that they have SOLD BY PRIVATE 
TREATY the FREEHOLD FARM of 336 ACRES 
known as MELCHET COURT, near ROMSEY, 
HANTS, together with EXCELLENT FARM- 
HOUSE and 3 COTTAGES. The AUCTION 
SALE of the property as previously announced 
will not now take place, but the same Firm are 
offering on OCTOBER 11 NEXT in conjunction 
with HEWITT & CO. of LYMINGTON, the whole 
of the MILK RECORDED and ACCREDITED 3 
HERD of 76 SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


DORSET 
Fronting a main road and situated about 9 miles from 
Wimborne. 





SUITABLE FOR SMALL GUEST HOUSE AND 
TEA ROOMS. 

CHARMING COB] & SLATE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 

bedrooms, bathroom, 2  sitting-rooms, lounge hall, 

kitchen. Garage, shed. Companies’ gas and main water. 
2 outhouses. Good garden, orchard and _ field. 

About 34 ACRES PRICE £2,750, Freehold 

POSSESSION CHRISTMAS, 1944. 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- 





Road, Bournemouth. 


church Road, Bournemouth. 





FOXS& SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
sg Bournemouth 2386 (Four lines) 


Telephone : 





(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 








SENTRY 











SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





IN A CHARMING DEVON VILLAGE 


6 miles Sidmouth, 19 miles Exeter. 


A MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Restored and modernised throughout and with excellent private 
electricity and other services. 


of distinction. 
Really good kitchen with Aga Cooker Unit, very easily run. 
3 pleasing and sunny entertaining rooms. 


AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HALL, WITH MUSIC DAIS AND GRACEFUL 
PERIOD STAIRCASE. 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Grounds of about 23/,, ACRES 


For full details, photographs and plan apply to the Sole Agents, as above. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
LONGCROFT HALL, BEVERLEY, E. YORKS 




















A CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE built on high ground, secluded | 
not isolated, surrounded by beautiful gardens with ornamental and lily pon 
open pastures On all sides. 3 reception rooms, hall, vestibule, 6 bedrooms, 4 bathroor 
2 cloakrooms (with h. and ¢.) and w.c., ballroom. Heated swimming pool. Mai 
water, electricity, gas. Beautiful views from all windows. Central heating and evi 
known labour-saving device. Hard tennis court. Stables converted to flat. Garag 
Gardener’s Cottage. Walled kitchen garden with 2 greenhouses, one vine. LA? ) 
is AND GARDENS about 14 ACRES. 
The whole property was modernised less than 10 years ago, regardless of cost. 


For full particulars apply : 
GORDON ARMSTRONG, Longcroft Hall, Beverley. 
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CIGARETTES 


* 
The 











5 W D.&H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. —_.2.212.!' 
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Bawden’s Hand-Lift Cultivator 









inset picture shows the 


method of construction of the 
Bawden Adjustable Hitch. 





541 


is better to-day 


than ewer 


HIS tractor cultivator is one 
of the most efficient, hard- 
working, time-saving implements 
available. It is of the ‘V’ 
non-choke type and possesses an 
adjustable hitch* which ensures 
even cultivation throughout. Parts 
are easily detached in case repairs 
may have to be made. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BAWDENS PLOUGH WORKS LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON 


TELEPHONE: BARNSTAPLE 2282 & 2283 
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KERFOOTS 

The Link between 
DOCTOR & 


PHARMACIST 


The meticulous care of the 











Pharmacist in his dispensing 
of the Doctor’s prescription 
He, in his turn, 
depends on the same degree of 


is proverbial, 


care and precision from his 

manufacturing chemist. 

THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 

Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 

The Manufacturing Experience of 
Three Generations 


KG.20 
> ——————————— 














JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 





cen any woman wear a trapped fur, 















knov ¢ that every hair on that skin has 
vibr: G with prolonged torture?” These 
ere Grey Owl’s words to me. 
W or leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane 
Tr g Campaign which names furs you need 
no shamed to wear. Also tells you howto 
ki mestic animals and poultry humanely. 
Funds needed for more Adverts. 
hnaad . VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 











LOOKING AHEAD / 


In the future—as in 





the past—-HUMBER will 


be “‘ the choice of the experienced motorist” 





OTES cron 


HUMBER LIMITED 
COVENTRY 


fmportant | 


Notice to 
Our Sherry 


Customers 


——, 








FINDLATER'S 


DRY FLY 


SHERRY 





FINDLATER’S FINO, well known to 
Sherry drinkers all over the world, will in 
future be known as 


FINDLATER’S DRY FLY SHERRRY 
The reason : Findlater’s FINO cannot be 
registered and protected from imitations 
under that name. FINDLATER’S DRY 
FLY is now registered throughout the 
World. 

FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 

Wine Merchants to H.M. the King 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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My Goodness —My GUINNESS 


_ 








Drawing by J. Gilroy 


G.E.1192.A 
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Harlip 


MISS M. G. KOEBEL 


Miss Margaret Georgina (Peggy) Koebel is the younger daughter of the late Major F. E. Koebel, D.S.O., 
{ and of Mrs. Koebel, of 24, Lowndes Street, $.W.1. Miss Koebel, who works in the Foreign Relations 
Department of the Red Cross, is to be married to Captain Charles Gordon Mackie, The Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. Gordon Mackie, Gallery House, Logie Pert, Montrose 
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THE HONEST BUILDER 


HE way is open for a wonderful revival 

of building craftsmanship, says Mr. 

H. J. Adams, President of the Amal- 

gamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. Once operatives gain their “‘charter,’’ 
including better wage rates, the 40-hour guaran- 
teed week and full employment, improved 
welfare conditions, better lodging and travelling 
allowances and more efficient organisation of 
the industry, he foresaw a glowing prospect of 
the unions as “‘custodians of worthy building,’’ 
taking an energetic pride in the quantity and 
quality of their work. 

It will.make the whole difference between 
success or failure in the period of gigantic recon- 
struction which lies ahead, and by which it is 
dreamed to shape an England nobler and fairer 
than ever before, if, to put it bluntly, builders 
are going to put their backs into it. If, on the 
other hand, the disastrous ca’-canny of the last 
30 years is to continue, with men laying 
200 bricks a day, even clearing up the war’s 
mess, let alone the creation of a better and 
brighter Britain, is out of the question. in any 
case it is going to be expensive, in pre-war 
money values. Building costs are now around 
100 per cent. up, may well rise to 140 per cent. 
in the near future, and will probably stabilise 
at 70 per cent. above 1939, while other com- 
modities are expected to stabilise around 40, 
reflecting the permanent depreciation of pur- 
chasing power. Earnings generally will, of 
course, gradually adjust themselves to this 
higher money-cost of living; and, if the pro- 
portionately higher cost of building procures 
100-per-cent. efficiency and output, the country 
will be the net gainer. But if it does not, then 
either traditional methods of building, and 
with them the Unions, will have to be scrapped 
for prefabricated mechanisation, or life will be 
permanently reduced to a lower standard of 
civilisation. 

Five hundred years ago Wycliffe observed 
how ‘‘men of sutel craft, as free masons and 
othere conspiren togidere that no man 
of their craft schal take less on a day than they 
agree.’’ The guild system, so long as it lasted, 
ensured the cathedral builders a certain liveli- 
hood. But, as Mr. Coppock pointed out in 
these pages recently, right up till 1939—in fact 
until the Essential Works Order—the building 
industry as a whole had come to be mainly a 
casual one, with engagements terminable at an 
hour’s notice and employment dependent on 
the caprices of the weather. Apprenticeship, 
the natural means of training and recruitment, 
had almost perished with the old master builder. 
And the system of contract by lowest tender 
put a premium on cheap work. The combined 
effect was that men had no incentive or interest 
in their work beyond prolonging their employ- 
ment. Since then, under the stress of war, a 
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great change has taken place; the principle of 
assured employment has, temporarily, been 
established, and the Training and Apprentice- 
ship Council has prepared the way for organised 
recruitment. We have probably got to view 
housing, as Mr. Williams-Ellis said in discussing 
building costs in this paper, becoming as much 
a universal State service as education and the 
delivery of letters. These are costs on the com- 
munity, but inevitable to efficient living, and 
more than pay for themselves in long-term 
results. So, we must take it on trust, would a 
building service of which the training, efficiency, 
and also the livelihood are guaranteed, like the 
soldier’s, by the State. Mr. Adams’s and Mr. 
Coppock’s cardinal point is that good and keen 
work cannot be got by cheap methods. But 
the public, if it grants the builders their charter, 
must also be guaranteed the goodwill that 
Mr. Adams promises that the Unions can, 
indeed must, ensure. 


THE KING’S PICTURES 


SURE sign of happier times ahead is the 
news that plans are already being made 
for a Royal Academy winter exhibition, after 
the war, of famous paintings. It is appropriate 
that the first to come out of their hiding, and 
to Lreak, symbolically, the darkness of art’s 
black-out, will be the King’s pictures from 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor, and Hampton 
Court. Even the halls of Burlington House can 
display only a selection of that magnificent 
assemblage which has never before been, even 
to that extent, brought together and publicly 
exhibited, though, through successive sove- 
reigns’ liberality, most can be seen severally 
and all are accessible to students. England owes 
a debt greater than is generally known to her 
kings and queens for their patronage of painting, 
which this exhibition will at last reveal : Henry 
VIII’s of Holbein, Elizabeth’s (and her Stuart 
successors’) of the great school of English minia- 
turists from Hilliard to Cooper, Charles I’s of 
Van Dyck and, indirectly, of Leonardo, Raphael 
and Mantegna, George III’s of the Royal 
Academy and of the great Georgian portraitists, 
George IV for the National Gallery and a superb 
collection of Dutch masters, the Prince Consort 
for acting on his perception of the significance 
of the Italian Primitives. Cementing this struc- 
ture of great names was individual sovereigns’ 
preference among lesser contemporaries— 
Wootton, Stubbs, Sandby, Landseer—a tra- 
dition happily continued by the present King 
and Queen to whom we shall owe this memor- 
able occasion. 


MICHAELMAS VISION 


OW faves our hemisphere to winter's borders 
And stars, long hid, that throng night’s 
darker skies 
Show like Heaven’s Legions in their lustrous 
orders, 
Heaven’s ayvmies, massed before our dreaming 
eyes. 
—Helmetted hosts, at Michael’s bidding mustered 
Of old in Heaven's wars to play their part, 
With spears that vound the Dragon’s lair close- 
clustered 
swords that sought—and stabbed !—the 
Dragon’s heart. 


And 


But when St. 
burning 

In other guise our vision blest may come, 

To other tasks we'll dream those bright Ranks 
turning ! Pas 

—Then, spears may prune and prop the fruiting 
trees, 

And swords in speeding ploughshares find a home 

And warrior-helmets hive the honev-bees. 


G. M. Hort. 


Michael’s stays once move are 


SCOPE FOR CITIZENSHIP 


HE action of the Bath Trust, as described 

on pages 552-5, in exploring methods for 
converting family houses into flats is not only 
a valuable contribution to the housing question. 
It shows what may be done by a body of 
enlightened and influential citizens, who have 
the true interests of their town or city at heart, 
to assist local authorities in a department in 
which they are often notoriously weak and 
ill equipped. Even the Bath Corporation, 
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which has no doubt both visicn and executive 
equipment, must be grateful for such aid 
There are unfortunately other towns—especia}}, 
country towns—where uninterested sub-com. 
mittees, not always disinterested as individuals 
are now engaged in churning out plans {o, 
reconstruction with the assistance of uninspired 
and short-sighted borough surveyors.  Thei; 
constituents as a whole are probably indifferen 
to most of the problems involved and gee 
nothing of their importance. There ar. many 
who do, however, but find themselves as indiy;. 
duals both ill-informed as to what is ging oy 
and unable either to help or to hinde: Noy 
is the time for them to get together an: assert 
themselves. 


THE CIVIC SOCIETY 


“HEY need not fly so high as the Pi serva 
tion Trusts of Oxford and Cam: ridge. 
but if, as we are informed, Sevenoaks ca’ enlist 
as many as 7,000 in a Civic Society each rn ~-mber 
of which pays a subscription of a guinea year, 
similar action ought to be possible els« ‘here 
Though ‘‘preservation,’’ in the acceptec tech- 
nical sense of the word, is bound to be ne of 
their main preoccupations, their visior. must 
embrace the future as well as the past. © ich a 
Civic Society, we are glad to hear, has jus been 
formed at Lavenham in Suffolk, a little town 
which, up to now, has been fortunate inc ed ip 
the way it has been allowed to keep u spoilt 
the characteristic buildings of its prime. ther 
towns may not be such integral period >ieces 
and all that is really necessary is to get si ‘ident 
advertisements removed, repainting don: with} 
imagination and such small but potent ci anges 
made. The pages of CouNtTRY LIFE havef 
shown how in Georgian Farnham a conipara- 
tively small number of property-owners have 
been able to reassert a characteristic unity and 
beauty. What has been done in Farnham can 
be done in other ‘‘towns of character’’ through 
citizens equally enlightened. ; 


MICHAELMAS 


ICHAELMAS may still be rent day, but 

it is not what it was. In reigns when 

many of the King’s rents were paid in kind or 

by petty serjeantries, the Exchequer must have 

been an interesting place on September 29 

Certain land in Norfolk, for instance, was held 
in return for 


























































two hogsheads of red wine, and two hundred of 
pears called permeines, to be paid at the feast of 
St. Michael yearly, at the King’s Exchequer. 
From another holding was due ‘‘two hogsheads 
of wine made of pearmains, at the feast of 
St. Michael’”’—to which Blount adds (in his 
Ancient Tenures) a note that in King Edward I's 
time pearmain-cider was called wine. From 
Warneford in Hampshire ‘‘one soar sparhawk” 
arrived, and another tenant held his land by 
coming to the King’s Court 

at the feast of St. Michael, and of keeping there 
two of the King’s lanar falcons at his cost, from 
the same feast, until the feast of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, next following. 

So late as the reign of Henry VII it was recorded 
that a John Burnell held a property in Somerset 
by the service and rent of one table cloth, and 
one towel, of the price of twenty shiilings 
yearly. Very many landlords were accustomed 
to have Michaelmas geese, as a matter of course 


EPSOM TO MEND 


LL look forward to the renewal of certain 
A popular and annual events and it 's an 
essential part of our anticipations that they 
should be held at their old homes: ‘ Wimble- 
don”’ at Wimbledon, the internationz!s at 
Twickenham, the Boat Race from Putn-y to 
Mortlake. And the Derby must be at Epsom. 
Now we are told that even if the war wire to 
stop to-morrow it could not ‘be at Epsc n fot 
some little while. Bombs have taken a pa ticu- 
larly severe toll of the course; stands, ‘ otes, 
enclosures, stables, all have apparently suf red; 
glass and ra lings have vanished. A great c alo! 
building and other work will be needed and 
such work cannot now be done in a mo ent. 
Epsom without its traditional accompanii ents 
would be but a mockery and there is no hing 
for it but patience. 
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NOTES... 


By Major C. S. JARVIS 


the time of writing we have just 
experienced a short spell of what is 
known as the Indian summer, a pleas- 
wing if rare feature of this country’s 
- which has not occurred for several 


weat 

years The drawback to the Indian summer 
weat! ris that it is sometimes accompanied by 
dawn rosts, and always by incredibly heavy 
dews. .Vith much of the harvest still waiting in 
the fi Js to be carted and, in some parts, to be 
cut, .e farmers endeavoured to take the 
fulles .dvantage of this brief spell of sunshine, 
but e hampered by the fact that the corn was 
not fi o be handled until 2 p.m. at the earliest. 
This cant that, if any useful headway was to 
be me e, the labourers must work late on over- 
time tes, and in these days of blessed inde- 
pendc ce they are not always willing to stay. 
If m: h of the barley crop was harvested in a 
condi »n which makes it useless for malting 
purpc °s the officials responsible for the new 
sumn. --time should be the first to be deprived 
of th. « beer ration. 

* * * 

T | .s been suggested that the farmer and 
I hi. workers should not observe the altera- 
tion. the clock and should abide by the real 
time .s regards starting and ceasing work, but 
a mouent’s consideration proves that such a 
solution is not feasible. Work on most farms 


must start early enough to fit in with the morn- 
ing milk train, and in any case it is quite im- 
possible for one section of the population to be 
living and having their being two hours behind 
the rest of the country, as there are such things 
as meal-times which must fit in with school 
hours, shopping in the very-early-closing shops, 
and possibly the opening and shutting of public- 
houses. 

The only country which could carry on 
in any way with two or more different clock 
times was Eire, and I use the past tense as I 
do not know what is happening the other side 
of the Irish Sea to-day. When I went over 
to fish in the south in 1925 I found matters 
rather confusing as the new summer-time had 
been adopted by the Government so far as the 
post-office and railways were concerned, and 
adopted grudgingly as a purely Sassenach 
fantasy with which they had to conform because 
of the arrival and departure of mail boats. The 
hotel in which I stayed and the village shops 
refused to come into line, and so one sat down 
to 9 o’clock breakfast 10 minutes after the 
9.50 a.m, train one was due to catch had left 
the station. 

That most independent community, the 
boatmen who row fishermen about on the 
loughs, took full advantage of the situation and 
abided by a purely private time, dictated 
apparently by the whims of the trout, and this 
was about half an hour later than real time. 
In any other country but Ireland, this would 
have created confusion and annoyance, but, 
beyond the impression that one had lost in a 
mouth a whole day of 24 hours, this purely 
Hibernian arrangement seemed to work quite 
smocthly—or as smoothly as any arrangement 
does in Eire. 

* * * 
R leading humorous journal contained a 
comment recently that the weather we 
obt ned from Dover was no better than that 
wh ch we used to have from Iceland in other 
da. which would seem to be an under-state- 
mc as most people will agree that it is very 
mi . worse. So far as this part of the south of 
En 2nd is concerned we have had to date 
ex: oy 15 days of summer in 1944—12 at the 
€: ining of August, one in July and two odd 
da’ in May. For the remainder of what is 
Tee ied as summer, when we have not had a 
ful ale from the south-west, we have experi- 
en’ i chilling north-east winds with the sky 
co “ed with what one might call grey anti- 
ai aft cloud. Among other unusual features, 
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which cause one to 
marvel that the har- 
vest is as good as it 
is, is the fact that the 
last frost of sprin was 
recorded on May 21 
and the first frost of 
autumn on Septem- 
ber 10—three and a 
half months of free- 
dom from a visitation 
which sounds the 
death-knell of so many 
of our choicer vege- 
tables and fruits. 


* * 
* 


REGARD this last 
effort as a personal 
matter, affecting my 
reputation as a 
prophet and adviser 
on horticultural 
matters, for in the 
very early spring I 
advocated in these 
columns that sweet 
corn should be sown 
more extensively 
owing to the ease with 
which it can be grown, 
the high prices paid 
for cobs, and_ the 
number of Americans in this country crying 
out for it. If any readers took this advice they 
are probably thirsting for the blood of Country- 
man who recommended them to grow a vege- 
table which was cut back in its youth by the 
late frost and then wiped out entirely by an 
early one before reaching maturity. The third 
detrimental factor, which I should have fore- 
seen, is that the greater part of the Americans 
are no longer available here to eat it. 
* * 
O-DAY I am classed among those who 
announce and stage a demonstration 
which fails utterly, and this is one of the most 
disconcerting things which can happen to a 
man. In my schooldays when science, then 





“Country Life” 
SHOOTING COMPETITION 
for the HOME GUARD 


We have been requested by the War Office to 
make the following changes in the dates of 
our current Miniature Rifle Competition for 
the Home Guard : 

Old dat: New date 
Eliminating Round 


completed by Oct. 16 Oct. 12 


Entries for final 


stage sent in by Nov. 13 Oct. 19 


Landscape Targets 


issued by .. . Nov. 30 Nov. 4 


Landscape Targets 


returned by.. .. Jan.1 Dec. 1 


Instructions to this effect are being issued 
through the usual channels. 


COE OOO 


known as chemistry, was not regarded as a very 
necessary part of a boy’s education and was 
usually entrusted to a junior master who knew 
little about it, the class manifested the most 
unholy and noisy glee when the predicted mani- 
festations failed to materialise. There was one 
occasion when, to prove to us that household 
gas was produced from ordinary coal, he heated 
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H. Smith 


AUTUMN SILHOUETTE 


a retort containing coal dust over the burner, 
and told us that in a few minutes’ time when 
he placed a match at the mouth of the retort 
there would be a blue flame. When the retort 
had really warmed up he struck match after 
match with no result, and with each failure 
some three or four boys were marked down for 
detention for laughing too loudly. When finally 
in despair he lifted up the retort to discover 
what was wrong, and saw a strong blue flame 
flickering along a big crack in the bottom, he 
was inclined to see the humour of the situation 
himself, but unfortunately for us we saw it just 
before he did and laughed prematurely. 
* * 

N the very early days of the Home Guard 
when it had just emerged from its chrysalis, 

or L.D.V., stage the whole force from one 
county was taken out on to a moor to see a 
demonstration of a missile which, unlike others 
of its nature, would explode on striking soft 
ground. A red-tabbed staff officer of exalted 
rank climbed up on to a lorry and addressed 
the multitude, explaining that he had come 
there to dispel a disappointment, and prove 
that a bomb had now been arrived at which 
would explode on contact with the softest soil. 
“The nose-cap of this particular bomb is 

so sensitive that I can assure you that it will 
explode the charge even if it lands on water.”’ 
After this optimistic pronouncement he waved 
a flag and a battery of the new weapon then 
fired some 40 rounds into the heathery hillside 
without a single explosion. The only people 
who failed to see the humour of this demonstra- 
tion were the staff officer and, more particularly, 
the bomb disposal squad who had to dig out 
the duds from the depths of the peaty earth. 

* * * 

NE of the most reliable of the old weather 
saws was that which laid down “‘if Jack 

Frost comes on mornings twain the third day 
surely will be rain.’’ Then a year or so ago some 
firm employed one of our leading humorous 
artists to advertise its commodity, and the result 
was a jolly old farmer pointing out to a bucket- 
laden land girl a Jack Frost covered with icicles, 
and beneath it was the caption about the third 
day seeing rain. This seems to have upset that 
very touchy official, the Clerk of the Weather, 
and since then Jack Frost has come as often as 
he likes, and there has been no compensating 

break in the weather on the third. 
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Written and Illustrated 


ESPITE the ravages of 
modern progress, there still 
remain in Devon, tucked 
away in quiet lanes or in 
deep combes on the moor, ancient 
clusters of farm-house and outbuild- 
ings; small, self-contained settle- 
ments, which, through three or four 
centuries, have defied countless 
storms of wind and rain. They are 
often so closely shut in that it is 
difficult to find a view-point for a 
drawing. Always they are well 
placed, harmoniously appropriate and 
pleasant in colour, and in stalwart 
accord with their surroundings, a note 
of homely, human interest in the land- 
scape, seeming to have grown out of 
the earth, like the rugged tors, rather 
than to have been superimposed. 


Built round a yard or “‘court,”’ 
enciosed by a strong stone wall, 
sometimes with an entrance arch, as 
at Furzeleigh (Fig. 2), they are gener- 
ally set back from the road and 
approached by a narrow lane or a 
drive across a field. On one side of 
the court stands the long, low house, 
generally facing south, with barns, 
linhays, shippens, stables and round- 
house along the other three sides. In 
a pit in the middle was the heap of rotting 
manure, now in this petrol age much reduced, 
whose bulk was a measure of the owner’s 
farming status. The barns were used for storing 
corn, straw and wool, the linhays for carts, 
ploughs, harrows and other implements and the 
shippens for cattle. The roofs of some of the 
linhays are supported on rough massive mono- 
liths of granite 8 ft. high. The round-house 
was so called: not necessarily from its external 





2.—FURZELEIGH, NEAR ASHBURTON 


The gateway to a typical walled yard, with the steps to the 
barn adjoining the house 
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SOME OLD DEVON FARM-HOUSES 


by JAMES THORPE 


ea a 


1.—COMBESTONE, NEAR DARTMEET 
A typical moor sheep-farm 


shape but from the large interior wheel, rotated 
by a horse walking round a circular track, which 
drove the machinery for the cider-press and 
chaff-cutter. Sometimes there is a small solid 
well-house, built of stone and often roofed with 
thatch. Against one of the walls of the house 
or the court was a flight of three or four stone 
steps, called an uppingstock, used for mounting 
horses. 

The whole group of buildings was often 
surrounded by a 
cluster of tall beech 
trees as a shelter 
from rough weather. 
These sometimes sur- 
vive long after the 
buildings have decayed 
and disappeared— 
testimonies to Nature’s 
superiority over man’s 
handiwork. In _ front 
of the house is gener- 
ally a small garden, 
the care of the house- 
wife, with cheerful old- 
fashioned flowers. The 
kitchen garden — the 
man’s job—is behind. 


On the moor the 
houses were generally 
built of large blocks of 
local granite, varying 
in size and colour, left 
in their natural state 
or washed over with 
white or tinted lime. 
Lower down, on the in- 
country, the walls were 
often made of cob, a 
tightly packed mixture 
of wet earth and straw, 
well trodden down and 
generally erected on a 
stone foundation, with- 
out anything of the 


nature of a damp- 
course. The walls are 
generally very thick, 


varying from 2 to 44% 
ft. through, and are 
often wet inside with 


condensation after 
sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 


As a general rule 
the thicker the wall the 


older is the building. The style of architcc- 
ture was generally a _ simplified form of 
Tudor- Jacobean, nearly always of two storeys, 
with a massive stone entrance porch and steeply 
gabled roof. It is difficult to deduce their date 
accurately because a fashion continued in remote 
country districts long after it had been super- 
seded in the towns. The dated stones some- 
times found over the entrance are not reliable 
for this purpose, as they often refer to later 
repairs or restoration. Corndon Ford (Fig. 4) 
has the initials R. W. and the year 1718, but 
the porch arch is fifteenth century. Many of 
the houses have been patched and repaired, 
often incongruously; some have lost their 
former grandeur and have been divided into 
labourers’ cottages. 


The massive tapering chimneys were always 
built of stone, either projecting slightly from 
the ends of the house or, later, in a more central 
position. The windows were recessed, 6 ins. or 
so from the outside of the wall and 2 ft. or more 
on the inside, and were set in frames of oak or 
stone with mullions of the same material. They 
were glazed with small ‘“‘quarrels’’ of greenish 
glass held by lead strips. A few of these old 
leaded lights still remain, some with the original 
glass, but most of the old windows have been 
replaced by less pleasant, if more useful, sashed 
frames with larger panes. One of the three or 
four lights was generally hinged to open, with 
a hand-wrought iron fastening of pleasant 
design, but in many cases, particularly in the 
upstairs windows, they were fixtures. Sufficient 
fresh air, which was then not so esteemed as 
now, perhaps came down through the capacious 
chimney and under the doors. The roof was 
nearly always steeply pitched and thatched, 
but some of the larger houses had coverings of 
small graduated slates, with larger sizes at the 
edges, sometimes thinly grouted with cement. 
Many of the heavy cross-beams supporting the 
roofs and floors are said to have been made from 
the timbers of old ships. 


The front door, strong enough not only +o 
keep out unwanted visitors but to defy arm:d 
enemies, was made of solid oak, 2 or 3 ins. thic ¢, 
strengthened and decorated outside with ver'i- 
cal chamfered battens and flat-headed, han !- 
wrought nails, and reinforced at the back with 
stalwart horizontal planks. It was often arched 
at the top to fit the stone framework. Tle 
fastening was a wooden latch, lifted from outsi ¢ 
by acord. At night a stout bar of wood or iro::, 
sliding into staples on the framework, and 4 
massive lock, like that of a church, with a heavy 
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3. _9LD NUNEHAM, 
vw AR PLYMPTON 


A lech-century and earlier 
mar house of the Strode 
family 
ke fectively kept out 
int s. A wooden sill, 
ab ) ins. high, at the 
bot of the door-frame 
exc | dust, rain and 
cree things. Sometimes 
an ¢ 1 outer door, about 
half height of the other 
a alf-hatch’’—did the 
same iuty and prevented 
the raying of small 
chil and the entrance 

of ¢ ils and poultry. 
hough the plans of 
the d houses vary, the 
ge arrangement of the 
roo is more or less the 
sam Che front door opens 
int wide, stone-floored 
pa , with screens of lath 
and aster or of rough oak 
plans set vertically between 
woouen uprights as a_ protection against 


draughts and direct intrusion. There is usually 
little furniture in this passage ; sqgmetimes a 
large wooden box or mulechest, in which rugs, 
scarves, gloves and outdoor wear are kept, 
perhaps a barometer and something to hold 
walking-sticks and riding-crops. The front 
entrance is seldom used, although it is open in 
fine weather, and knocking produces no 
response: everyone goes to the back. 

On the left a door leads into the roomy 
kitchen, communicating with the back-kitchen, 
which also has a direct door at the far end of 
the passage. The kitchen has a low raftered 


roof, about 7 ft. high, and generally a large 
open hearth fireplace with sticks and logs drying 
It is paved with flat flag-stones 


in the corners. 
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of varying size, sometimes with patches of 


small cobbles, or entirely with cement. There 
are no rugs or carpets, but sometimes a mat 
at the door for cleaning muddy boots and 
a rag hearth-rug before the fire for evening 
comfort. 

The kitchen is essentially a work-room, 
the G.H.Q. of the housewife’s daily campaign, 
and in general use for meals. In the corner, 
shut off by a door, is the curved steep staircase, 
built generally of wood but sometimes of stone, 
the ‘‘timbern hill’’ over which the family goes 
‘“‘up awver”’ to bed. Under this staircase is an 
enclosed cupboard, used for brooms, brushes 
and pails and for kindling-wood for fires. The 
walls are whitewashed or distempered—a much 
more appropriate treatment than papering on 
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the uneven surface. A few framed coloured 
oleographs and photographs and tradesmen’s 
calendars are the usual wall decorations, with 
an occasional glazed case, containing stuffed 
birds, a fish or a model of a ship. Deep recesses 
cut into the walls and fitted with shelves, the 
earliest form of cupboard, are filled with china 
and glass. A high-backed settle, which keeps 
off draughts, a long table, whose top is kept 
scrubbed scrupulously white, a fixed seat, built 
into the wall, under the window on one side 
of it and a long form on the other, a grandfather 
clock, a dresser or ‘‘glass-cupboard,’”’ with 
drawers and cupboards below, and the “ mais- 
ter’s’’ arm-chair make up the standard equip- 
ment of the farm-house kitchen. 

In the back-kitchen, which leads out of 
this, the actual work of 
cooking and washing-up is 
done, vegetables are cleaned 
and prepared, poultry is 
plucked, and the milk is 
warmed for making clotted 
cream over the fitted stove. 
Sometimes there is a one- 
storeyed lean-to extension of 
this, called the back-house, 
with a copper, where wash- 
ing, ironing, mangling and 
the preparation of food for 
the animals are done. Cream- 
pans, milk-pails and butter- 


4.—CORNDON FORD 
The building is dated 1718, 
but the 
fifteenth century 


porch arch is 
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5.—SMALLCOMBE, NEAR SOUTH BRENT 


Showing the characteristic partially-enclosed yard 


6.—WALLAFORD, NEAR BUCKFASTLEIGH 


Cart linhay and entrance to yard 


7.—WESTCOMBE, NEAR TOTNES 


With a porch-room over the front door 
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tubs are cleaned and scalded here and put out 
in the yard to dry. 


To return to the entrance passage, the first 
door on the right opens into the dining-room 
and straight through into the parlour. In the 
former the yeoman farmer used to entertain 
generously his friends of the hunting-fielq 
after a day’s run, but nowadays meals are 
taken in the kitchen, except on the occasion 
of a large family gathering at Christmas anq 
other special occasions. The furnituis js 
often old and solid, handed down from fc:mer 
generations and eminently practical. O1 the 
sideboard stand silver cups, won at ag icul- 
tural shows and point-to-point meetings and 
hunting prints of varying age and _ . crit 
hang on the walls. ‘The inner room, the 
parlour, is seldom used, except on Sur ‘ays 
and for ceremonial visits and parties. It ¢ .er- 
ally has a whitewashed ceiling of lath and 
plaster under the rafters, is furnished in ic. 
torian style and often has an unaired, r sty 
smell from lack of ventilation. The door faz er 
down the passage on the right leads intc -he 
dairy, behind the dining-room, very cool nd 
scrupulously clean, with stone floor and she ‘es 
of slate on which stand cream-pans, milk-y ils 
and dishes of butter. Through the oppc ite 
door is the cheese-room, similar to the cd: ‘ry 
but with tiers of shelves on which the che es 
ripen. 

At the end of the house is often attac ed 
a barn, with an outside flight of stone st: ps, 
spattered with ferns, moss and wild flow rs, 
leading to a granary on the level of the | rst 
floor. 


Upstairs the bedrooms correspond in size 
with the rooms below, whose white-wasi:ed 
ceilings consist of the elm boards of the floor 
above. Originally it was necessary to pass 
through the first room to reach the next, but 
now the staircase generally leads into a par- 
titioned passage with a door giving into each 
room. The furniture is usually limited to 
essentials : a bed, a chest of drawers or wardrobe, 
a dressing-table with a mirror, a washstand and 
one or two chairs, with a few old framed texts as 
wall ornaments. Where the protruding porch 
is carried up to the level of the roof the porch- 
room provides a small extra bedroom or is used 
for lumber. In some of the gabled houses the 
attics serve the same purpose. 


Westcombe (Fig. 7) and Corndon Ford 
have this porch-room. Combestone (Fig. 1), a 
typical moor sheep-farm, stands high, near the 
Tor, with a wonderful view of perhaps the finest 
stretch of the Dart. There are several more 
barns behind. Wallaford (Fig. 6) also has a 
glorious view to the north over Buckland 
Beacon, Hamel Down and the Widecombe 
valley. The entrance on the right leads into 
the open ‘‘court.’’ Old Nuneham (Fig. 3) was 
the 16th-century residence of the Strode family, 
of which William Strode was one of the five 
Members of Parliament impeached by Charles I 
in 1642. Simon de Plympton had a house here 
in Edward I’s reign. Smallcombe (locally Smily- 
combe) with the large barn on the right, un- 
fortunately lacking its original thatched roof, 
and the smaller buildings on the left, shows the 
partially enclosed ‘‘court’’ yard. I found an 
Elizabethan fire-back here, removed for the 
installation of a modern grate, probably con- 
temporary with the building. The chimncy- 
stack on the right really does lean outwards as 
much as is shown in Fig. 5. It is said that 
Furzeleigh was one of the farms of the neigh- 
bouring Buckfast Abbey which was re-foun:ed 
in 1137 on the site of a Saxon Benedictine 
foundation. 


Many of these old houses have alte’ed 
little either in internal arrangement or furn sh- 
ing, but the younger generation is introducing 
modern appointments, as well as such inncva- 
tions as bathrooms, indoor sanitation, the t ‘le- 
phone and central heating. Perhaps these 1 ew 
comforts may help to induce acceptance of or 
even respect for, the long traditions of the p! ce 
and the sound conscientious craftsmans ip 
which has ensured their survival. To those of 
us who love them and their associations a a 
part of England and her history, it is sac +o 
see them allowed to suffer neglect and decay 92r 
even wilful destruction. 
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THE OLD BROWN GUNS 


“QHERE is a brotherhood of lovers of 
the past who still shoot with muzzle- 
loaders. Scattered in villages, on 
lonely farms, by sea marshes and under 

owl-! unted woods are still to be found men 
who ing to the guns of our forefathers. They 
live hall and cottage, in farm-house and 
aboa_ . fishing smacks, in the business man’s 
wee! nd retreat and in the seclusion of a 
contr sseur’s home. We have no club, but a 
erea freemasonry. There are no rules of 
assoc tion, but an understood love of past 
thin: and old. 

is a human, understandable bond, this 
frien hip for the old brown guns of the past. 
You nd the same rooted, sentimental groping 
fort. past among sailors and yachtsmen, with 
their eeling for figureheads of vanished mer- 
chan en, for carved tillers and little ships in 


bott . You find it here and there among 
hors’ 1en with their hankering for the feel of 
an © | whip, the shine and tinkle of long- 


forgc en spurs. There is something of the same 
spiri in the man who collects old prints of 
shoo 1g and fishing, brave pictures of bygone 
sailii ships, impossible paintings of electric 
hunt. .s that leaped impassable gates. 

ow this brotherhood of the long guns has 
a dif rent quality. It is something actual. We 
do nt only live with the shades of a coloured 
past. We use their tools. We go shooting with 
their guns. We know the same sensations, 
tread the same fields, wade the same marshes, 
know the same tricks of loading and priming. 
We study the flight of a bird with the same 
calculating eye as the grandfather who knew 
that, even though there might not be the su- 
preme anti-climax of a missfire, it was still 
necessary to allow a different timing, a slower 
timing, for the explosion of the charge. It is a 
pretty, a leisurely and an educative hobby, 
this game of shooting with muzzle-loaders. I 
learned to shoot with one. It was single- 
barrelled, long and brown, light as a feather 
and with a honey-coloured stock which caressed 
the cheek. It was so thin at the muzzle end that 
when you loaded it—‘‘one clay pipe full of 
powder, ram the wad well down and one clay 
pipe full of shot, tap the wad lightly”’ were the 
orders—so thin at the muzzle that when you 
loaded and rammed you could cut your fingers 
on the knife-keen edge. It was no Manton or 
Egg. It had no aristocratic history. Indeed, 
old Bob King, who began life 90 years ago in 
our house by “‘keepin’ the lid on the copper 
when that were abilin’,’’ because his mother, 
my great-grandmother’s laundress, laid him 
there, wrapped in a blanket, a fortnight old, 
while she got on with the washing—Old Bob 
had bought it second-hand 50 years before my 
schoolboy fingers loaded it. 

“T give a half a crown an’ a tarrier dawg 
for it,’’ said he, ‘‘and that were an owd gun 
then.” 

[ killed fieldfares with it. A duck fell 
gloriously in October reeds. A cock pheasant 
was knocked over as he fled blunderingly out 
of the ditch bottom. It blew roosting sparrows 
out of bare hedges in moonlight holocausts. 
It lingers lovingly in memory. To-day it has 
successors. 

If you learn to shoot with a muzzle-loader 
you will love it. There is a friendship in the 
feel of the long brown barrels, and a feather- 
weisht grace in the lines of a Manton or an Egg. 
Thee is a warm caress in walnut stocks which 
felt the cheeks of Georgians in green brass- 
bu’ oned coats and long gaiters. There is even 
aso‘ of music, a historic rural echo in the proop 
of » ads, the clatter of shot down the barrel, 
the amping thud of the ramrod. 

There is truly a craftsman’s beauty in the 
ok opper powder flasks, with their scrolls and 
fo. \ions, their bas-reliefs of pointers and 
pe ridges, of springing ducks and skulking 
pl ssants. I like the feel of the shot-flask, 
le: .er and polished. I like my little cap-box 
m 2 of oak and shaped like a walnut. There 
is pretty antique pageantry in the use and 
ac ment of all these things, a nearness to 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


actuality about the wads of oakum and the 
ramrod of lancewood. 


If you like a nostalgic recapture of the days 
of grandfathers in beaver hats and multi- 
buttoned gaiters, walking knee-high stubbles— 
they ploughed them in then and added goodness 
to the ground—long stubbles that held corn- 
crakes and whistling quail; if you like the picture 
of days when slow Spanish pointers nosed 
up-wind and women went gleaning in sun- 
bonnets, and farm labourers wore long smocks, 
nights when fowlers crawled through the snow 
by mere-sides or up sea-walls in white night- 
shirts, then the muzzle-loader turns back the 
page. 

For an instant of bright inherited memory 
the winter sun shines again on the vanished 
waters Whittlesey Mere or Thorne Waste. The 
smoke bellies white from the creeping punt of 
the fen fowler, and down the wind comes the 
thudding boom. The fen skies are dark with 
teams of wildfowl. Geese and wigeon etch 
fantastic patterns against the dun clouds of 
winter. The skirl and whistle of frightened fowl 
fill the heavens. 


There are 
spaniels, 


long-eared, 
plodding feathery-footed 


luminous-eyed 
through 
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barrelled 7-bore by Wilkinson of Pall Mall. It 
was made in the year of Waterloo and con- 
verted to a percussion gun. I use it from my 
punt as an auxiliary to the great 9 ft. 6 in. 
long Moore and Grey 1%-in. punt gun, with 
its double ignition that never fails. When I 
first went aboard the Joseph and Mary, that 
amiable smack which is our depot ship, one of 
those old fishermen who sit perpetually in 
critical parliament on the Hard, piped up 
reedily : 

“So you’ve got your grand-dad’s old five- 
footer, have you, mister? How does she shut?” 

“Fair enough,” says I. ‘She killed a 
couple of brents stone dead with B.B. at 
90 yds. yesterday and I got five grey plover 
at about 70, with duck shot (for so they call 
Nos. 3 and 4) early this morning.” 

““How did ye charge her?” 

“Six drams of powder and near on three 
ounces of shot.’ 

“Har!” triumphantly. ‘‘Charge her up! 
Double that load. You can charge them owd 
guns till they tarn yer round.”’ 

I went aboard, lit by the immediate vision 
of spinning like a top on the smack deck as 
the result of charging her up to 4-bore pro- 
portions. 





(Top) Under-and-over flintlock gun, probably the first made; (middle) a deer-stalking 
flintlock rifle ; and a double-barrelled flintlock shotgun 


brakes where the woodcock skulks. There are 
high uplands where the ploughman drives a 
wooden share through the brown earth. These 
are the pictures of a vanished England that the 
muzzle-loader turns back from the closed book 
of history. 


You will find here and there men who still 
shoot excellently and well with guns a hundred 
years old. When, a little while ago, I 
bought a most beautiful double-barrelled 
12-bore muzzle-loader by Blissett, the shop- 
keeper told me of an old gentleman, living 
in Kent, who regularly shoots his partridges 
with a flintlock. He has a collection of them. 
He oils their locks with feathers, polishes their 
barrels, washes them out and _ shoots his 
partridges on the wing with the best of his 
breech-loading neighbours. The second-hand 
gun dealers know him well, for he is always on 
the look-out for a new one. 


When I took my Blissett down to Essex 
a cock-a-hoop young officer said scornfully : 
‘That old thing’s out of date—scrap iron.’’ So 
I loaded my scrap-iron up with the regulation 
12-bore charge and No. 2 shot and fired it, 
against his Brummagen breech-loader, at a 
sheet of corrugated iron at 45 yds. The breech- 
loader dented the iron. The Blissett ripped the 
shot clean through it as though it had been 
paper. 

In the armoury there is a long single- 


It is a tribute to the old guns that they 
often stand the fantastic, ill-judged charges 
which rustic gunners force into them. By all 
the laws they should blow up ten times oftener 
than they do. 

There was the Norfolk fowler who, when I 
asked him if his old double-muzzle gun was 
safe, replied : 

“Vis! yis! She’s safe enow. She’s got a 
bend in her middle, but that make her a good 
rent-day gun. She can shute round corners when 
the bumbailiffs are comin’. Yis! There’s a 
hole half way down the right-hand barrel big 
enough for a warsp to crawl through and when 
I shute her orf there’s a puff of smoke comes out 
like a train goin’ through a tunnel. 

“She blowd her barrels orf once an’ 
clouted me on the lug. I were laid out for a 
couple o’ minutes, but damn, that’s nuthin’— 
my owd bitch of a punt gun knocked me front 
teeth out once an’ laid me out for an hour. 
Like a hog, I was—all blood and muck. But 
gimme an owd muzzle gun—they’re the 
killers.”’ 


So, when I read that United States marks- 
men have taken to the old muzzle-loading 
Kentucky pea rifles once again, and are making 
3-in. groups with them at Camp Perry, I feel 
a kinship across the ocean with those other 
brethren of the antique love for the old brown 
guns. 
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COLLECTORS’ 
QUESTIONS 


WHAT THE CAPTAIN SAID 


STORY handed down from generation 
A to generation of my family is that, 

during the lifetime of Rubens some- 

where about 1550 (I was given to 
understand), the captain of a ship sailing between 
Antwerp and Poole said he had bought this 
picture from Rubens [see below], and sold it to a 
forbear of the Wheeler family at Poole. 

The family tradition was that the picture 
should be handed down from father to son (eldest 
if more that one) until the family tree no longer 
existed. 

My grandfather, who would have been 103 
years old if he had lived till to-day, told me this 
and said his grandfather had given him this 
information, derived from his grandfather. This 
succession could account for the past 300 years. 

My grandfather said he believed the paint- 
ing to be an undiscovered Rubens, and he felt 
sure the story handed down through generations 
was true. He also said the story was that the 
picture was sold by the captain to his forbear in 
a public-house on the quay, for the princely sum 
of 30s.—P. W. WHEELER, 55, Sandbanks Road, 

Parkstone, Dorset. 

This interesting family tradition seems to authenticate 
that a sea captain sailing between Poole and Antwerp said 
that he bought this picture from Rubens. The date should 
obviously be 1650, not 1550. 

No doubt it is a genuine Flemish picture of the seven- 
teenth century. It may have been painted by Rubens: it 
shows his individual forms and composition. But only a close 
examination could give certainty. It should be borne in mind 
that this subject—the Infant Jesus and the little St. John the 
Baptist playing with a lamb—was so popular with collectors 
of the seventeenth century that Rubens, who painted it on 
the panel now in the Palazzo Balbi at Genoa, had to repeat 
it more than once, and that his followers continued to copy 
it. More than 10 replicas and copies are known. 


(Right) A DECANTER WITH FOUR RECEPTACLES 
AND ITS STOPPER 


See Question: Rare Decanters 


A FLEMISH 17th-CENTURY 


PICTURE : 
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CROWN DERBY FIGURES OF A BOY AND GIRL, 1810-30 


! ' 
siiiniaia 


POSSIBLY BY 


See Question; What the Captain Said 


RUBENS 


See Question: China Figures 


CHINA FIGURES 


I am enclosing a photograph of a pair of old Deroy 


figures I have just purchased. I have searched the standard 


books but cannot find what these represent. 

They were described as gardeners, but I think this is 
incorrect as the boy has an instrument like a horn over 
his shoulder and what appears to be a pail—the girl a 
basket of flowers and a bundle of sticks. 

They are marked in red with a crown and D. 

Any information you can give me about these figures 
will be greatly appreciated.—E. C. Younc, Ely House, 
Evington, Leicester. 

It is not clear what the Derby china figures of a boy and 
girl are intended to represent. In his work The Old Derby 
China Factory (London, 1876), John Haslem, who had been 
on the staff of the factory, reprints the price list of figures 

made at the factory ‘‘drawn up 
early in the present (19th) century.” 
He states (page 149) that the list 
“‘does not include all that were 
issued,’’ and that “ probably 
more than 1,000 different figures were 
issued from the Derby works.’’ No 
pair of figures on the list has a title 
that can be identified as describing 
these figures. From their style they 
cannot have been modelled before 
the nineteenth century. The Crown 
Derby mark, painted (not printed) in 
red, shows, according to Haslem, that 
the figures were made in the period 
(approximately) 1810-30. The dress 
is more or less fanciful, but seems to 
be intended to be foreign, probably 
Alpine. 


RARE DECANTERS 

I should be grateful for any in- 
formation you can give me regarding 
a pair of decanters that came inio 
my possession recently. 

They are of the approximuie 
dimensions shown in the sketch, and 
were stated to be English glass. Te 
glass itself and rings on the neck ave 
similar to other early decanters, bit 
the neck is very thick and has four 
small holes in it. These are not grou: 1 
but are left with the original fus: 1 
finish. The whole inside of t 
decanter is divided into four parts | ’ 
a cruciform glass partition inside, « ; 
indicated by the dotted lines in ti’ 
sketch. The base is very heavi 
flanged. 

Although}| I describe - these. tu 
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A METAL GILT MUSICAL BOX WITH FEATHERED 


SINGING BIRD 


See Question: A Singing-bird Musical Box 


de unters as a pair, this is not perhaps quite 
ac urate. They are almost exactly similar except 
one ts half an inch taller than the other, and 
hi the top surface fused only. The shorter one 
h been ground square across the top and 
p: ished. —Lestiz Sykes (Capt.), No. 1 
(. .R.U., Canadian Army, England. 


The use of the pair of decanters referred to 
i; for liqueurs—the different colours giving a 
pl asing effect when seen in the various com- 
partments. Each hole indicated should have a 

spper curving outwards when inserted in its 
once. 

These decanters are not of the normal type, 
but specimens occur, generally without the 
three rings round the neck and therefore (in 
their case) of later date than the one shown in 
Captain Sykes’s drawing. Whether it is English 
glass is difficult to determine from a drawing, 
as weight and colour enter into it, but the rings 
give one the idea that the form shown is of 
English origin. It is not stated if there is a 
pontil mark at the base, or if it has been ground 
out. Rings round the neck begin to appear 
from 1775 onwards, at which date the body of the 
normal decanter begins to belly out into a less 
elegant shape than hitherto. One would there- 
fore date this pair of liqueur decanters about 
1780-90. In those days and earlier, a pair need 
not—as to-day—be an exact pair. Glasses in 
any set of eight also differed from one another 
slightly. The accuracy demanded to-day gives 
the factory its cullet (waste material from 
manufacture)—whereas in earlier days broken 
glass was bought from the public. 


{ PORTRAIT TO BE IDENTIFIED 

Can the subject of this equestrian portrait by 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., be identified? The 
picture measures 27 ins. by 18 ins. and is evi- 
dently a sketch for a life-size portrait ; possibly 
it is a presentation from the members of some 
Hunt to their M.F.H.—Joun STEEGMAN, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


It is probable that some reader of COUNTRY 
LirE will be able to identify the striking 
leatures of this portrait. 


{ SINGING-BIRD MUSICAL BOX 


I am enclosing a photograph of a very 
delightful little novelty which I have recently 
vequired, in the form of a small musical box 
measuring approximately 3? ins. by 2} ins. 
b- lhins. deep. When it is wound up by means 
. the key, the lid pops up and a little bird appears 
m inside the box, warbling a complete bird 
ig, at the same time moving its beak and wings 
a very realistic manner. 

The bird is composed of tiny feathers, 
utifully coloured, and the song it whistles is 
st lifelike. It also moves from side to side while 
irbling, and immediately the song is finished 
ies down flat in the box and the lid automatic- 
y closes upon it. 

The box (which I believe may be French 

't) is beautifully made and has a side compart- 
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A WALNUT 17th-CENTURY CHAIR 
POSSIBLY FROM SOUTH GERMANY 
A Walnut Chair made. 


See Question : 





A SITTER TO SEEK 


(Right) AN EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT BY 
SIR FRANCIS GRANT. 
SHOWING THE RIDER’S HEAD 


See Question ; A Portrait to be Identified 
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ment presumably intended for a snuff container. I am told that it is 
probably about 100 years old. 

I should be very glad to know if any of your readers have seen any- 
thing similar and if any information could be furnished as to its actual 
age, value and also whether it is made in French gilt or possibly any semi- 
precious metal.—C. Warwick, 147, The Broadway, Birmingham, 20. 


From the quality and design of the engraving as seen in the photo- 
graph of this automaton musical box of metal gilt, it would appear to 
be of a type that a well-known firm of Bond Street and Manchester used 
to sell about 25 years ago. Such singing-bird boxes were of Continental 
make, piobably Viennese, Swiss, and German, and they had different 
varieties of cases; some very much better than others, ornamented with 
semi-precious stones, lapis lazuli, amber, etc. The singing-bird box 
was made, it would appear, as early as the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and its manufacture continued up to before this war. 

A WALNUT CHAIR 

I should be most grateful for any information you can give me re- 
garding a pair of carved walnut chairs in our possession, of one of which 
I enclose a photograph, showing heraldic shields and carving, which is 
identical on each. Obviously the upholstery of the seats has been renewed 
at some later date, as these now have springs. 

On the back of the splay of both chairs is a rough coat of arms, 
headed by the letters W. M. The heraldic shields 
seen in the photograph on either side of the tall 
central figure (which stands on a crown and has 
wings) would appear to be of foreign shape and 
appearance ; the shield seen to the right having 
a cross upon a horseshoe between two stars, the 
whole being surmounted by what would appear 
to be a mitre. The shield seen to the left has a 
pair of flowers, and is surmounted by a figure 
in belted coat buttoned to the neck with turned- 
down collar, having the same flower in each 
hand.—A. CAMPBELL FRASER, Scarah Hill, 
Ripley, Harrogate. 


The design of this chair is of South German 
provenance of 17th-century date. As far as it is 
possible to judge from the photograph, it does 
not appear to be an old chair but a reproduction, 
for there is no sign of pegs holding together the 
mortice and tenon joints which fasten the 
front seat-rail and front stretcher to the two 
front legs. No period chair of this type would be 
made without this pegged construction. Also the 
spiral twist turning of the legs and the carving 
of the arms have not the character of original 
work. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouNtRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. In no case should 


oviginals be sent; nor can any valuation be 


(Above) DETAIL 
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1.—ROYAL CRESCENT, BATH 


CONVERSION TO FLATS OF GEORGIAN 
TERRACE HOUSES IN BATH 


The possibility of converting large houses to post-war requirements will be one of the most important and pressing needs of the reconstruction 
period. On its successful application the survival of much of the national heritage of architecture will depend 








By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OTH the beauty and the problem of Bath principally th 
consist in its terraces of Georgian houses: squares, the 
crescents, and streets each an architectural unity ~ 
but composed of houses designed to accommodate de 

a single family with correspondingly ample staff. What liv 
is to become of them, and so of the terraces, and so of the be 
essential character of Bath itself? As they stand, most of " 
these houses could be described as out of date and of 
redundant, and lacking in the sanitary amenities customary ha 
to-day. At the same time there has been an increasing lar 
residential movement towards Bath creating a demand for lea 
accommodation of other kinds with modern amenities. Are ” 
these beautiful terraced houses, the source of Bath’s chief 


pride, to degenerate, through sheer lack of imagination, wi 
into unsatisfactory tenements and shops, then be replaced th 
by buildings of, to say the least, another character, to 
while on the outskirts, large sums of public money and th 
areas of productive land are devoted to new housing remote In 
from the life centre of the city? de 

The question applies to every town of any architectural th 
distinction, but to Bath in particular. And as Bath is a te 


national possession, it is as urgent as it is appropriate 
that the answer should be worked out there. The Cor- 
poration, like many others, is preparing a post-war plan. 
But, the problem being what it is, the solution lies much 
less in zoning, traffic control, and such broad measures, 
than in devising detailed methods of subdividing and 
reconditioning individual houses. Unless its terraces are 
outwardly preserved and well lived in, other schemes are E 
not of much benefit, since Bath itself will disintegrate. The 
Bath Preservation Trust has therefore done well in going 
to the root of the matter and asking the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings to prepare a report giving 
concrete suggestions for replanning war-damaged houses 
as flats, maisonettes and residential apartments, and in 
presenting this for the consideration of the Bath Cor- 
poration. Nor are these projects in the realm of theory 
alone: several houses are actually being so reconstructed. 
Since the future of Bath may thus be said to depend on 
the installation of bathrooms, it is necessary to illustrate 
this article principally with the actual plans that have 
been devised for converting typical houses to modern 
requirements. 

It is reasonable to envisage a considerable and varied 
demand for residential accommodation here after the war, 
when the general trend, for a combination of reasons, is 
likely to be towards easily run houses or flats in agreeable 
2.ROYAL CRESCENT, SHOWING THE MASSIVENESS AND cowns. Sem, me amen to tin Sony LepetNen 4 8 

health resort, is already a favourite place with retired 
SIZE OF HOUSES or ageing people, and the proposals made shortly before 
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3.—No. 24, ROYAL CRESCENT. PLANS FOR CONVERSION INTO TWO MAISONETTES 


the war for establishing it as a centre of 
the social arts will no doubt be developed 
and serve to increase its attraction for resi- 
dence. But a majority of those who wish to 
live in Bath presumably do so precisely 
because of its Georgian atmosphere and ab- 
sence of monster blocks of luxury flats. And 
of those a fair number may be expected to 
have removed old family possessions out of 
larger houses and so to require flats with at 
least one room of some size and dignity to 
contain them. 


Houses in Bath provide a reasonably 
wide range of choice in matter of size, from 
the big onesin Royal and Lansdowne Crescents 
to small artisans’ houses mostly of two or 
three storeys. A certain number, in otherwise 
intact terraces, have been burnt out or 
demolished by enemy action and so make 
the question, of whether or no the preserva- 
tion of terrace elevations is consistent with 






replanning, an urgent one. The S.P.A.B. pro- 
posals are for three typical sizes of house, in 
Royal Crescent (large), Northampton Street 
(medium), and New King Street (small). 
The design by Mr. Austen Hall for converting 
William Beckford’s house in Lansdowne 
Crescent comes into the “‘large”’ category. 
Scheme I (Fig. 3) is for dividing a Royal 
Crescent house into two maisonettes with a 
basement flat for staff or chauffeur. The 
latter has a _ living-room-kitchen, double 
bedroom, and bathroom, with stairs leading 
to the maisonette above if desired. On the 
ground floor is a vestibule common to both 
maisonettes. The entrances to them are 


paired, one leading up the stairs to the upper 
one, the other to the sitting- and dining-room 
of No. 1, with its kitchen at the rear. Access 
to No. 1’s two bedrooms and bathroom on 
the floor above is by a new staircase inserted 
in the inner end of the dining-room and archi- 


Sf 


4 ,OYAL CRESCENT. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR SHOWING CONVERSION OF A GROUP OF FOUR HOUSES INTO FLATS 


tecturally treated with open arches. No. 2 
maisonette uses the existing staircase and 
includes a small third bedroom. Alterna- 
tively, each floor could be planned as a self- 
contained flat, with an internal bathroom, 
fitted in between the two large rooms, having 
a ventilating pipe shaft. 


Fig. 4 shows how eight first-class flats 
and two good basement flats could be planned 
if blocks of four typical Royal Crescent 
houses were run together. In this plan, only 
one of the four staircases would be retained, 
the spaces of the others being used for 
kitchens and lighting areas at the back. 
Each flat would be entered from the central 
staircase and have a wide corridor lit at the 
end by a window on to one of the new areas. 
Off this corridor are two good reception- 
rooms, a kitchen, three bedrooms and one or 
two bathrooms. Central heating and _ hot- 
water supply are envisaged, a lift adjoining 












5.—FOUR BURNT-OUT 
MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSES, 
NORTHAMPTON STREET, 
AND— 


the staircase in a new shaft, and 
small service escape staircases in 
the new areas. 

Scheme II (Fig. 5) is for 
Northampton Street, where four 
adjacent houses have been entirely 
gutted by fire. Although the steep 
slope of the street causes the 
houses to be stepped up it, hori- 
zontal treatment is _ practicable 
and provides two flats on each 
floor, each with a large sitting-room, 
a hall-dining-room, two or three 
bedrooms, kitchen, and bathroom. 
An alternative scheme to that 
given in Fig. 6 substitutes a semi- 
circular staircase for the square one 
shown, with more spacious en- 
trances to the flats and rather 
more, though smaller, rooms, but 
involving the pulling down and 
re-building of the whole centre of 
the block at the back. 

Scheme III (Fig. 7) is for 
forming two-storeyed maisonettes 
in burnt-out houses in New King 
Street (Fig. 8). A feature of these 
is that their basements, though 
having a rather narrow area in 
front, are almost level with the 
gardens at the back. For the lower 
maisonette, this enables either a 
bed- or dining-room to be set 
there, with the kitchen in the front, 
and a sitting-room and bedroom 


8.—NEW KING STREET. SMALL 
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above to occupy the ground floor. For 
the upper ones (Fig. 7) an open gallery 
is proposed at the back of the first-floor 
with access to the maisonettes from it 
and their kitchens looking on to it. A 
good living-room fills the front. The 
upper flights of the existing staircases 
lead to four bedrooms and a bathroom 
on the two upper floors. An interesting 
alternative, involving a good deal of 
reconstruction and some _ addition, 
shows how these four typical houses 
or similar ones could be converted 
into service flats, each with a good 
sitting-room, three bedrooms, bath 
and kitchenette; with, in the basement, 
a common dining-room and_ service 
quarters, besides a couple of bachelor 
or staff flats. The provision of a 
lift in this scheme would make 
such flats suitable for the elderly or 
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of rent restriction, the level of rating 
and the status of neighbourhoods mus 
be conjectural. 

Nos. 19 and _ 20, Lansdowne 
Crescent (Fig. 9) were thrown together 
and adapted for his use by William 
Beckford on his sale of Fonthill. They 
were converted 
years ago, but owing to mistakes jp 
planning they have been found di ficult 
to let. After their damage by e.em 
action Mr. Austen Hall was invit:4 p 
the owners, the Guardian Assv -ance 
Company, to bring the plans inte line 
with modern requirements, while . ain. 
taining the character of the bui_ ling. 
A peculiarity of No. 20 is th t it 
comprises a room above the arc way 
thrown across the adjoining lane and 
used by Beckford as a library. The 
entry to No. 20 is at the side --om 
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7.—NEW KING STREET. PLAN FOR CONVERSION INTO MAISONETTES 


The first floor ; the ground floor provides two bedrooms or a bed- and a sitting-room 


semi-invalids who prefer a service flat 
to an hotel. 


It has as yet been impracticable 
to indicate costs for these conversions, 
dependent as that is bound to be on 
prevailing conditions. But it stands 
to reason that the cost would be 
less, seeing that the structures of the 
buildings are intact, than pulling 
them down and erecting entirely 
new buildings. The return from rents 
should be reasonably satisfactory con- 
sidering the amenities provided over 
unconverted houses. A_ conversion 
already made by the Society now com- 
mands a rent between three and four 
times that of the property previously. 
On the other hand the continuance 
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this lane. The rooms are large in scale 
—the main one on the first floor was 
27 ft. deep by 20 ft. wide and 1/4 ft. 
high—with impressive marble chimney- 
pieces. Some of the rooms, however, 
had been sub-divided to make _ ed- 
rooms of very odd shapes. 


The new plan proposes a_ self- 
contained flat on each of the four 
floors of No. 20, and to restore the pat- 
titions between No. 19, which is di ided 
into three flats. To take the latter irst, 
a common hall is provided in the 
existing entry from the front, vith 
paired entrances to the flats at the 
foot of the staircase. The flats ary 


in size: that on the ground floor has 
a very 


large sitting-room. wit 4 
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bedrov behind separated by the hall; 
bathroom and kitchenette being in an annexe 
at the back. The first-floor flat provides 
Jsimilar accommodation differently arranged ; 
Nwhile the upper flat has hall, sitting- and 

dining-room and kitchen on the second 
Hfloor and three bedrooms with bathroom 
fon the top floor. 

No, 20 is distinguished by a wide bow 
in front originally lighting a single deep room 
on ground, first and second floors. Mr. Hall’s 
proposal is in each case to complete the curve 
to form an oval sitting-room opening by 
glazed double doors into an internal hall- 

dining-room, which is entered from the 
spacious staircase at the corner of the house. 
A bedroom with communicating bathroom 
or closet lies on either side, and at the back 
are an additional bed and bathroom and the 
kitchen. The original back stairs, adjoining 
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the main staircase, will be cleared of obstruc- 
tion and used for access to the upper floors, 
which was their original purpose. A lift is 
provided outside the rear of the building, 
opening on to an iron escape gallery to each 
flat. The disposition differs slightly on each 
floor, but the accommodation is the same, 
except on the first floor where the room over 
the arch forms an additional bedroom open- 
ing out of the adjoining one. The arrange- 
ment might not suit everyone, and inevitably 
raises a problem, but happens to suit the 
prospective tenant. Another prospective 
tenant, on the other hand, prefers to retain 
the single large living-room instead of having 
it divided into hall and sitting-room, in order 
to accommodate possessions from a large 
house. 

This suggests the varied requirements 
to be anticipated, and which conversion of 
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20 FROM THE BACK, SHOWING 
THE ARCH 





existing houses is, incidentally, far more 
capable of providing than are newly built 
flats, to judge from pre-war examples. 
Indeed the potential variety in types of 
accommodation is perhaps the most impres- 
sive aspect of conversion as against building 
anew which, in this age of high costs and 
standardisation, appears incapable of pro- 
ducing living space comparable in extent or 
charm to that obtainable, at a lower cost, by 
conversion. Added to the wider architectural 
and economic considerations, the case for 
conversion thus appears to be unanswerable. 
The Borough and Local Councils and Pre- 
servation Societies of other places might 
therefore be advised to seek advice of the 
S.P.A.B. on the possibilities of conserving 
and modernising their old buildings. Several 
such reports have already been prepared at 
the request of the Councils concerned. 
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AN OPPONENT OF PASTEURISATION 


By LAWRENCE P. GARROD, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


Bacteriologist, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital: Professor of Bacteriology in the University of London. 


WO years ago the case for pasteurisa- 

tion, embodying all the facts which 

have persuaded the medical profession 

of its necessity, was published in the 
form of a book by Professor G. S. Wilson (The 
Pasteurisation of Milk, by G. S. Wilson, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., D.P.H. London: Edward Arnold and 
Co. 1942). Mr. Bibby’s pamphlet (The Case 
Against Pasteurisation of Milk, by John P. 
Bibby. Stapies and Staples. Price 1/—) isa reply 
to this book, disputing 1ts main conclusion, and 
some of its individual arguments. Its sub-title 
is A Statistical Examination of the Claim that 
Pasteurisation of Milk Saves Lives, and it does 
in fact deal largely with statistics, in a manner 
and with a profusion of tables of figures which 
will doubtless impress the ordinary reader. 
Indeed, without some knowledge of the science 
of statistics and of medicine itself he may be 
wholly convinced by this publication, and thus, 
in my opinion, woefully misled. 

THE CITY CHILD’S HANDICAPS 

It is a commonplace that figures can be 
made to prove anything, and they certainly 
can if used as Mr. Bibby uses them. Here is an 
example of his method. In discussing milk- 
borne diseases other than tuberculosis, such as 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteritis and 
diarrhoea, he gives two tables of figures, one 
occupying a whole page, showing that the total 
death-rate from all these infections together is 
higher in cities, where most of the milk is 
pasteurised, and lowest in rural districts, where 
it is not, and concludes therefrom : 

If the condition in which the milk was de- 
livered to the consumer was an important 
factor in bringing about these deaths, one 
would expect to find a far greater infantile 
mortality from these infections where the 
milk was delivered raw. 

But what if the influence of this factor is 
more than counter-balanced by the effect of 
poverty, overcrowding, dirt, poor parental 
physique, and many other handicaps which 
operate against the city child? It is the com- 
monest error in dealing with statistics to attri- 
bute differences to a single factor when in fact 
they are the product of many. For the same 
reason it is a gratuitous assumption on Mr. 
Bibby’s part, and incapable of proof even were 
it inherently a tenable hypothesis, that the high 
mortality from infantile diarrhoea in London 
may be related to nutritional deficiency con- 
sequent on the heat treatment of milk. 


TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY 

Fully three-quarters of this pamphlet deals 
with tuberculosis, and much of this space is 
devoted to argument on statistical lines. De- 
tailed criticism of so lengthy an argument is 
out of the question here, but the following 
general observations may help the reader to 
appraise it. There is in the first place a profound 
difference between Professor Wilson’s and Mr. 
Bibby’s methods. The former begins by acknow- 
ledging that for various reasons the available 
data are in many ways inadequate for proving 
the effect of pasteurisation on milk-borne 
tuberculosis. The proportion of all tuberculosis 
which is due to the bovine bacillus is acknow- 
ledged to be small: for example, of 28,529 total 
tuberculosis deaths in England and Wales in 
1937 he calculated that 1,603 were due to bovine 
infection. For this reason only mortality figures 
which refer to large areas can be significant, 
and Professor Wilson quotes them only for 
Greater London, aggregate county boroughs, 
aggregate urban districts, and aggregate rural 
districts. 

It does appear from these figures that the 
percentage fall in mortality from non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis (which includes almost all bovine 
infections) has been greater in cities, where most 
milk is pasteurised, than in smaller towns and 
the country, where most is drunk raw. Mr. 
Bibby’s first answer to this is to quote contrary 
findings from a single city—Dublin—and he 
errs in the same way later by citing figures from 
Liverpool, Manchester and Rural Lancashire. 
All are given only in percentages—in the second 


case, absurdly enough, to the first point of 
decimals—which serves to conceal the fact that 
the actual numbers concerned are too small to 
support his conclusions. Mr. Bibby has thus 
committed the second common statistical error, 
which is to attribute significance to numbers so 
small that chance unduly affects them. 


DEATH-RATE STATISTICS 

His third major error is failure to apply 
corrections which such figures require before 
they can justifiably be compared. The death- 
rates relied on by Professor Wilson are stan- 
dardised : those quoted by Mr. Bibby are crude 
death-rates unstandardised for either age or 
sex. What this means may be illustrated simply 
as follows. The crude death-rate from a disease 
which mainly attacks children has fallen by half 
between, say, 1910 and 1940. During that time 
the average duration of life has greatly increased, 
hence the proportion of children in the popula- 
tion has become smaller. This may wholly 
account for the observed fall, the numbers of 
children relative to the total child population 
dying of the disease remaining unchanged. 
Similarly, certain forms of cancer are now much 
more common—a fact which would occasion 
serious alarm but that far more people are 
now living to the age at which they develop. 

The general public, unaware of the differ- 
ence between crude and standardised death- 
rates, will not detect this all-pervading fallacy 
in reading Mr. Bibby’s work. Nor can they 
possibly know, any more than he does himself, 
that eight pages of argument about abdominal 
tuberculosis are vitiated by taking the figures 
for this disease at all ages. Abdominal tubercu- 
losis is of especial interest because in children 
it is almost always due to bovine infection, and 
Professor Wilson’s observations on this disease 
are confined for this reason to children under 
five, in whom it has shown a remarkable decline. 
In older subjects it is much more often due to 
the human type of bacillus, and all-age figures 
have therefore a quite different significance. 
These examples will perhaps indicate to the 
reader that medical statistics contain many 
pitfalls, especially for the layman. 


THE ELIMINATION OF BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS IN TORONTO 


This heading, quoted from Mr. Bibby’s 
pamphlet, refers to one piece of evidence which 
deserves special attention. An alternative to 
the study of mortality rates in assessing the 
effects of pasteurisation is to ascertain what 
proportion of tuberculosis, not necessarily fatal, 
is due to the bovine bacillus in consumers of raw 
and pasteurised milk. Such information has 
been obtained in Toronto and in Paris, and the 
Toronto findings are so striking that I will 
repeat the quotation from Professor Wilson’s 
book which is given by Mr. Bibby :— 

Price (1934) in Toronto recorded the results 
of a painstaking investigation that she had 
carried out during the previous eight years. 
Working at the Hospital for Sick Children, 
she studied the type of infecting bacillus in 
a series of 300 cases of non-pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in children under 14 years of age. Of 
these, 15 per cent. were found to be infected 
with the bovine tubercle bacillus. Inquiry 
revealed that every one of these children 
came from parts of Ontario where the milk 
was drunk raw. In Toronto itself, where 
compulsory pasteurisation had been in force 
since 1915, not a single case of infection with 
the bovine type was discovered. 

I have said in connection with much of 
Mr. Bibby’s writing that the average layman 
cannot be expected to detect its errors, but his 
objections to this piece of evidence can safely 
be left to the judgment of anyone. I see no 
substance in them and the evidence itself is so 
complete that there can be no answer to it. 


IMMUNISATION BY INFECTED MILK 

Mr. Bibby has a great deal to say about 
immunity to tuberculosis and how it is pro- 
duced, and much of what he says is true, 
although his ideas about the relationship 


between immunity to the bovine and the human 
types of tubercle bacillus are highly speculative 





But as far as his observations on immunity haye 
any direct relation to his subject, they pojj 
down to a single proposition of which w« haye 
heard a great deal before, namely, that + js oj 
positive advantage to drink tuberculou: milk 
because the slight infection so produced .« >nfer; 
immunity, and enables the individual ti resis, 
more serious attack by the human type of 
bacillus at a later stage. Since this is re. |y his 
main theme, the objections to it must be ated. 
THE USE OF VACCINES 

He grants that the same effect mi. it be 
achieved by the deliberate administratic of q 
vaccine, but rejects this alternative c the 
score of expense and trouble. Now s ch a 
vaccine would contain an exactly mez ured 
dose of tubercle bacilli of such a type >r of 
such reduced virulence that its administ: ition 
would be harmless. Tubercle bacilli in mi < are 
fully virulent, and the dose, so far from eing 
measured, varies within a range so eno: .0us)) 
that no sane advocate of this laissez-faire _licy} 
can be aware of it. It is a peculiar feati ce of 
tuberculosis that the numbers of bac. i in 
dejecta, such as the sputum of patients with 
phthisis, may be so small as to render it di icult 
to find them at all, or so large that thei» are 


millions in one microscopic preparation : hese 

numbers depend much on the stage and sey erity 

of the disease. The same applies to milk from} 
a tuberculous cow’s udder, while the number of 
bacilli in dairy milk will also depend on the pro- 

portion of affected animals in the herd from/ 
which it is derived and the amount of bulking} 
to which it is subjected. It results that the con-| 
sumer’s milk may either contain the small orf 
moderate number of bacilli which Mr. Bibby 
and other advocates of this policy would pre- 
sumably desire if they got as far as to consider 
the matter in this light, or so many that a 
teaspoonful contains enough bacilli to infect 
tens of thousands of guinea-pigs. Small wonder 
that this beneficial fluid sometimes causes 
disease and even death. i 

This question has been asked before, but 
it bears repetition. What would the public 
say of the medical profession if it advocated a 
method of immunisation which caused 1,600 
deaths in a year, and many more cases of more 
of less serious disease ? 

The consumption of raw milk as at present 
produced in this country causes disease and 
death, not only from tuberculosis but sometimes 
from typhoid fever and other diseases due to 
accidental milk contamination. Pasteurisation 
is the only complete safeguard against all these f 
dangers. A profession one of whose main 
principles is primum non nocere can have only 
one attitude in this matter. Any layman who 
is prepared to go further than the simple ff 


2a PES) 


immunisation argument, and to justify the 


deaths incurred on a quasi-Nazi basis of racial 
improvement, is facing the facts more squarely 
and entitled to his opinion. Anyone who mait- 
tains that milk-borne epidemics of such diseases 
as typhoid fever and scarlet fever are so rare 
as to be of no account may confidently be 
assumed not to have been in, say, Bournemouth 
in the summer of 1936. 


EFFECT ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE 
OF MILK 

This is the subject of Mr. Bibby’s last 
chapter. His method of dealing with it is si nple, 
and his readers should know what it is. I) con- 
sists of quoting the earlier and now discr. lited 
work on the subject, and completely igi oring 
all the more recent carefully conducted s :dies 
which have led to an opposite conclusion. The 
work of these later authors is fully dealt with 
in Professor Wilson’s book, and since Mr. 
Bibby’s pamphlet claims to be an answer 0 it, 
the claim has no foundation as far as this 
chapter is concerned, and the author’s me hod 
in controversy will not be widely admire . It 
is in fact necessary to read Professor Wi! 21's 
book to understand that this chapter per erts 
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THE SPEED OF SNAKES 


To the Editor of Country LIFE. 

¢,—Recent correspondence in COUNTRY 
AFE reminds us that controversy has 
xisted for many years on the speeds at 
vhich snakes travel. It has been asserted 
adder can travel as fast as ‘‘a galloping 


hat a 

reg . cobra attacks with the speed of a 
“crac. ng whip,’’ and the Indian hamadryad 
can. ve aS quickly as a racehorse. 

‘. + maximum speed attained by snakes 
whict. lide from trees to the ground must, at 
times »e moderately fast—probably in the 
regior. f 20 m.p.h., although I am not aware of 
any e. ct measurements. Some water-snakes 
also ear to havea fair turn of speed. Stop- 
watc!. ming has proved that some eels attain a 
spec. 7°5 m.p.h., and it is tolerably certain 
thats .e snakes, e.g. the American black water- 
snake, “hich can capture trout, can exceed this. 


B - when the question “‘How fast can a 


snake -avel?’’ is asked it nearly always refers 
to the peed of snakes over the ground. It was 
becau: of the lack of reliable information on 
this p nt that Dr. Walter Mosauer carried out 
his fe ous “Snake Speed Trials,’’ the results 
of wh 1 he published in Copeia for April, 1935. 
i» all some 140 trials were carried out, 
som the snakes’ natural habitat and others 
on the campus of California University. The 
max im speeds attained by the various 
spec of snake tested were as follows in miles 
per { : 
Calif. ia boa ... 0°224 Coral king snake 0°720 
Goph snake ... 1:180 Patchnosed snake 1:430 
Sidewinder 2:040 Red racer .. 3°600 


or. Mosauer says, however, that in sudden 
lunges over short stretches these speeds may be 
increased by as much as a half. Even when this 
increase is allowed for, according to these trials, 
the maximum speed ever attained by what is 
popularly regarded as the fastest snake in 
North America, the red racer, is under 6 m.p.h. 


Dr. Mosauer ends his report with these 
words: ‘‘Some tropical snakes, reputed for 
their running faculties, undoubtedly attain 
higher velocities, yet it is the author’s belief 
that actual tests with measuring tape and stop- 
watch would bring about disillusions in these 
cases as well. It seems safe to conclude that 
under conditions equally favourable to both, 
man can outrun any snake of the world.” 


I see no reason to quarrel with this con- 
clusion, but I would point out that, taking 
Dr. Mosauer literally, this allows of speeds up 
to 20 m.p.h. being recorded for some snakes. 
(A first-class sprinter attains a speed of some 
22 or 23 m.p.h. in the middle of 100-yd. sprint 
run in 10 seconds.) 


Is there reasonable evidence that any snake 
attains a speed of 20 m.p.h.? I think there is. 
The African black mamba and possibly one 
other African snake probably travel at this 
speed for short distances. Three statements by 
eye-witnesses on the charge of the black mamba 
may be quoted here. 

To see a mamba skimming over the tops of low 
bushes and matted drooping grass and through the 
foliave of trees suggests the flight of an arrow. 

—FITZsIMONS. 

The speed of this snake is incredible; in dusty 
couniry its passage is marked by a trail of rising 
dust as its swiftness renders it practically invisible. 


PA’ TEURISATION—continued from previous 








the ruth by deliberately suppressing the bulk 
of evidence. No fair-minded person should 
acc .¢ the conclusions of Mr. Bibby’s pamphlet 
un ie has also read Professor Wilson’s book, 
bu: only for the reason that their prices are 
Tes tively 1s. and 18s. I fear that this is too 
mu» to expect. 


lay I say finally that I heartily agree with 
Mr 3ibby in only one particular—his dislike 
of. >cessed goods generally. I am all for natural 
fre. food from a near-by source of supply. 
Pe .ps that will help to persuade him of the 
§€ neness of my conviction that milk never- 
th s needs to be made safe. 





THE BLACK MAMBA WHICH, ACCORDING TO SOME OBSERVERS, MAY 
TRAVEL AT 20 m.p.n. OVER A SHORT DISTANCE 


In woodland when travelling at top speed its 
approach and departure have been likened to the 
wind among leaves and the sudden stirring of the 
leaves on the ground or amongst the shrubs alone 
marks its passing.—PITMAN, A Guide to the Snakes 
of Uganda. 

Its speed is terrifying. It can race a man on 
horseback, and to see it moving at full speed over 
the tops of bushes, through branches of trees, or 
over level ground is to realise that even the fleetest 
beast could not escape.—Makin, African Parade. 

Makin’s remark concerning the mamba’s 
ability to race a man on horseback is corrobor- 
ated by several other writers. Mrs. Mary L. 
Jobe Akeley, the experienced African traveller, 
in her book Restless Jungle, says the mamba can 
travel ‘“‘over the ground as fast as a horse can 
gallop.’”’ Court Treatt in Out of the Beaten Track 
uses almost the same words in describing the 
speed of this remarkable snake. 

These references, however, do not express 
its speed in miles per hour. In an endeavour to 


CUCKOO-SPIT 


HE somewhat peculiar weather condi- 

tions which we experienced for some 

time resulted in a wonderful year for 

some of the common objects of the 
countryside ; and, amid the lush herbage of 
meadow and roadside, that strange production 
known as cuckoo-spit was a good deal in 
evidence. 

Most of us, as children, have investigated 
this, and disclosed the queer, dark-eyed little 
creature within—though few, perhaps, realised 
that it eventually turned into another friend of 
our youth: the frog-hopper. Indeed, in olden 
days, there was great uncertainty as to its 
identity, and it was even supposed to be the 
young of the grasshopper. It is known in some 
districts as a brock, and to it, and not to the 
badger, may be attributed that old rural simile 
“sweating like a brock.’’ Needless to say, the 
effect is not produced thus, or by “blowing 
bubbles soft and fine’’; and certainly not in the 
manner which the name of the substance would 
indicate. 

The nymph, or immature insect, sucks 
incessantly at plant juices, and, excreting the 
surplus fluid, whips it up much as one would beat 
an egg, using the hinder part of its body as a 
whisk. Having enveloped itself in the resultant 
froth, its tender body is protected both from the 
heat of the sun and from most of its enemies— 
though not all. The gardener, for instance, 
however vigilant, might easily overlook its 
presence, but for this very screen; while there is 
a rather wasplike creature (Gorytes mystaceus), 
which drags it forth despite the protective cover- 
ing, and stores it up as food for its own prospec- 
tive offspring. Pheasants also are reported to 


obtain such figures I wrote to South Africa and 
received replies from two experienced naturalists. 
Fitzsimons, of the Transvaal Museum, wrote : 

In the course of my work I have made numerous 
collecting trips to different parts of the country 
and have on occasion come across the black mamba. 
From these encounters I can definitely say that the 
mamba is incredibly quick off the mark, and overa 
short distance probably reaches a speed of 20 m.p.h. 

Victor Pohl, author of Bushveld Adventures, 
also wrote to me about the mamba : 

Have seen and shot many mambas. Speed in 
rough going, where it can get full purchase, quite 
up to 20 m.p.h. 

Pohl says that he considers the snake 
known to the natives as lebitsi and com- 
monly called the grass snake (Psammophis 
furcatus) is even faster than the mamba. In 
fact he says it compares with the mamba much 
as a hackney does with a racehorse |!—FRANK 
W. Lange, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


have a weakness for this insect, the young birds 
sometimes swallowing it alive—with fatal results 
as, if it continues to excrete its froth, they are 
liable to choke. The old birds, however, take 
no chances, but crush it first. 


I have tried to get them to make their 
covering under observation, so to speak, by 
extracting them carefully and depositing them 
on a bowl of flowers of a juicy nature indoors; 
but whether they had exhausted themselves in 
the first effort, or were merely cross at being 
interfered with, there was no repetition observ- 
able. 

While, in these parts, the familiar white, 
frothy patches are certainly, at times, very 
plentiful, seldom indeed can the insect swarm 
to the extent reported years ago by a German 
scientist, and quoted in Kirby and Spence’s 
Entomology. When he was sitting in his study 
his attention was attracted by what seemed the 
pelting of small hail against the window, and, 
surprised by its long continuance, he opened the 
casement and found that the noise was caused 
by a flight of “‘froth frog hoppers”’ as he calls 
them, which entered the room in such numbers 
as to cover the table. As this lasted at least 
half an hour, some idea may be formed of the 
vast host passing over from east to west. 


Fortunately, since they have such compara- 
tively weak powers of flight, few are likely to be 
carried across the North Sea, and local numbers 
are unlikely to do any appreciable harm. There 
is an allied form which attacks the leaves of the 
sugar-cane, and is stated to cause considerable 
damage, but here we need scarcely fear the 
attentions of this quaint little insect. 

T. HypDE-PARKER. 
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BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


A Golf Commentary by 


ITH the triumphant news pouring 

in as it has been, we are all daring 

to look forward to various good 

things to come in a way which a 
little while ago we should have sternly repressed. 
Even now, no doubt, it is a joy to be temper- 
ately indulged in, but a little of it is permissible. 
Golf is, to be sure, one of the least important 
of these good things, but still it is pleasant to 
think, for the first time for five years, of the 
game presently beginning again as something 
more than a means of exercise and of distracting 
the mind from far graver matters. How soon 
that can happen depends on other happenings 
as to which nobody would yet care to indulge in 
prophecy, that “‘ most gratuitous form of error.”’ 
As I write it seems that the next month or so 
is full of almost unlimited possibilities, but 
that is by the way. On the swiftness or slowness 
of those happenings must depend the pace with 
which golf can begin to get into its stride again, 
and meanwhile I am pleasing myself by trying 
to recall how it all happened after the last war. 
Being away from my home and all my books 
but one, I have to trust largely to a sometimes 
fallible memory. 

The main fact that stands out is that there 
were no Open or Amateur Championships in 
the summer of 1919. My recollection is that the 
question was debated by the authorities and 
that the difficulties were deemed too great. 
Whether that decision was right or not it is 
now hard to say, for the circumstances have 
grown dim, but to-day I incline to the view, 
perhaps an unfair one, that it was a mistake 
and that some sort of Championship would 
have been better than none at all. All through 
this war we have been reminded, sometimes 
too vehemently, of the importance of planning 
for peace and doubtless more plans have been 
made than last time. I hope that the Champion- 
ship Committee will tie a wet towel round its 
collective head and start planning soon, if 
indeed it has not done so already. If things go 
as well as we-may hope, championships seem 
well within the bounds of possibility for next 
vear and they would give the game a cheering 
fillip. 

* * * 

I did not myself get home after the last 
war till the very end of 1918, and the first 
definite event in 1919 that I remember was the 
Active Service Tournament at Sandy Lodge. 
It was the first chance of meeting again many 
old golfing friends and, as we were all bidden 
to enter as captains, majors and what not, we 
seemed a little stranger to one another than we 
might otherwise have done. A certain number 
of us qualified by score play and qualified with 
some decidedly moderate scores, for the golf 
played was on the whole eminently rusty, and 
then played off by match play. Apart from my 
own fate, of no interest, I recall only the final, 
which was a memorable and tragical contest. 
Mr. Lister-Kaye had been playing the best golf 
in the field and had earned the praises of that 
exigent critic Harry Vardon, who was looking 
on daily. He continued to play well in the final 
against Lord Charles Hope until he was five up 
with five to play, and then—but the tale is now 
an old one and altogether too harrowing. 
Enough that Lord Charles deserved all possible 
credit for sticking to his guns and winning all 
those five holes to halve the match. The thirty- 
seventh hole I remember the more poignantly 
because I was the referee and had a nice point 
to decide. Both had put their second shots 
short of the cross-bunker and there remained 
that always ticklish little pitch to play to the 
green. It was a near thing but I decided it was 
Lord Charles to play the odd; he pitched safely 
over; I felt instinctively that that was the 
end and so it was. 

After that there came a much greater 
gathering of the clans for the Golf Illustrated Gold 
Vase at Mid-Surrey. Mr. Michael Scott had 
come from France, Mr. Lassen from Yorkshire, 
and everybody that was anybody in the south 
was there. I suppose everybody was still rather 
out of practice, for the scores, judged by later 
standards, were not very good. In looking back, 
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by far the most interesting feature of the day 
was the appearance of two new players, the 
advanced guard of the definitely post-war 
golfers. It seems absurd to-day but I do not 
think I had ever heard their names before, 
and their names were Wethered and Tolley. 
Neither of them won, though Mr. Tolley 
was at the head of the field, equal with one or 
two others, after the first round; but anybody 
who watched them realised that here were 
emphatically two new personages in the golfing 
world. I don’t think I saw Mr. Wethered play 
that day, but in the late afternoon I went out 
to watch Mr. Tolley, in whose score I took a 
personal interest, and found him, after some 
misfortunes, hitting his tee shots with a cleek. 
It was naturally an impressive spectacle and 
I was duly impressed, though also at the moment 
selfishly relieved. 


* * * 


I have kept the professionals waiting, and 
now what did they do? It sticks in my head, 
though I cannot find it in my one book, that 
the first professional competition after the war 
—I do not remember where—was won by James 
Braid, who thus gave evidence that there was 
plenty of life in the old Triumvirate yet. Be 
that as it may, the first really big and important 
gathering was at St. Andrews for a tournament 
which was, I think, called by various titles- 
the Victory Tournament, the unofficial cham- 
pionship and more precisely by the name of 
the Daily Mail. It was delightful to be back at 
St. Andrews after five years and I watched the 
play with enthusiasm, but all the details have 
vanished. I do seem to remember that the play 
was not yet up to the old standards of accuracy, 
a thing not to be wondered at, and the score in 
the book bears this out, for Abe Mitchell and 
George Duncan tied for first place with 312. 
The weather was not, unless I am wrong, in 
any way abnormal and such a score for such 
players does not seem quite good enough. How 
different, by the way, was the scoring a year 
later when Duncan won this same Daily Mail 
Tournament at Westward Ho! with a magnifi- 
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cent 291! On the following day they were both 
taking part in an exhibition on the Eden course - 
they decided their tie by the score of, I think 
one round, and Mitchell won. ; 
Those two were emphatically the two in 
the fitst few years after the war and they gaye 
fresh evidence of it in the autumn of 1919 when 
the News of the World tournament came to life 
again at its spiritual home of Walton Heath. 
They met in the final, when Mitchell won again. 
That is certainly one of the tournaments hat 
I look forward most keenly to watching in 1545, 
touching all kinds of wood and shaking my left 
leg in a manner that I hope the Fates will Gem 
propitiatory, and if it is once more on the ¢g eat 
stretches of that noble heath, with Braid ai the 
starting-point, so much the better. 


* * * 


So far I have talked of looking forw :d, 
but I seem in reality to have been looking b. °k, 
Now to look forward in earnest. If other th gs 
are good enough I imagine there is no dc bt 
that courses will be found good enough for g: at 
events. I have seen very few courses du: 1g 
the war years, but those I have seen have b 2» 
almost without exception in capital order, m: ch 
better than they were at a corresponding t. ie 
in the last war. Then in many cases the ro: zh 
had been allowed to grow “‘wery fierce,’’ | ut 
to-day it has been kept much more sternly in 
check. St. Andrews, as I wrote after a too bi ef 
visit there just after D Day, is, considering ll 
things, in really wonderful trim, a little long end 
slow perhaps for ordinary weak mortals, but 
none the worse a battlefield for giants on that 
account. It struck me that only a little “spit 
and polish’’ was needed to make it fit for any- 
thing or anybody. Muirfield, I was told thouzh 
I did not see it, is excellent. Some courses have 
of course suffered more than others and that 
fine trinity in Kent and Sussex, Sandwich, 
Deal and Rye, have been truncated during war- 
time and will presumably need a little more 
time to bring them back to their best. But on 
the whole, if it be not presumptuous to say that 
prospects are bright in infinitely more serious 
affairs, then one may presume to say it also 
about golf. If it is not of much use to burnish 
up my own Clubs, at least let me think of sharp- 
ening my pencil and getting out my shooting- 
stick. 


MARTHA STARTS A FARM 


Z was 
Martha’s 
fault. Well, 
perhaps 


“fault”? is the 
wrong word to 


use, but Martha 
was the cause of 
it. You see it 
really was she 
who gave me 
the desire to 
own a farm. Up 
to the advent of 
Martha, I had 
grown tomatoes 
under glass, and 
had ploughed up 
for market-gardening and as I had 
a little patch of land left over, I bought 
Martha. I bought her from a neighbouring 
farmer. 

She was a Wessex saddleback, in pig to a 
pedigree boar. There were five of them in a 
field when I went to buy her. ‘Take your 
choice,’”’ said the farmer, and I chose Martha. 
She had, of course, no name when I bought her. 
She was just a good-looking saddleback sow. 
I had never kept a pig and had never thought 
to do so, but the war had changed much, and 
so I had a nice sty built and Martha was 
installed. 

If you ask me why I called her Martha I 
could not tell you, except that she looked 
affectionate, kind and motherly. ‘‘Come to 
your Martha, come, come, come, the water is 
warm in the sun, sun, sun.” The refrain ran 
through my mind as I looked at her. 

Every evening on returning from my 





meadow 


five-acre 
then, 


my 


London office I had a look at Martha (light 
permitting). Every Saturday (I am _ quite 
serious) I groomed her. The.men laughed at 
me. Some kind friend in the village asked me if 
I cleaned her teeth! I collected swill for her. 
Week-ends (between Home Guard duties) I fed 
her. And then one evening when I came home 
from the office I was greeted by the foreman 
with the words: ‘‘Martha’s had her litter, 
10 of ’em.’’ I crept up to the sty and peeped 
in. Ten piglets with their white collars and 
glossy black bodies were nestling close to their 
mother. ‘All right, Martha?’ I asked, and she 
grunted contentedly in reply. 

It is remarkable how quickly little pigs 
grow. In two or three days they were running 
about, sparring with one another. They were 
the most engaging young things you can imagine. 
There were nine healthy young piglets growing 
every day. The tenth was not so good; he did 
not seem to grow like the remainder; he looked 
disconsolate, and as the days went on, ‘‘1e 
boisterous behaviour of his brothers and sisters 
was too much for him. He wilted. I was 
advised to do away with him. 

The wife of one of the men would not her 
of it—‘‘I’ll feed him on the bottle,’”’ she sa:d. 
She took him in, kept him warm and fed him 
several times a day on cow’s milk, to whic! I 
added two or three drops of cod-liver oil. — fe 
started to grow and it was not long before 1e 
was back with the rest of them. Moses € 
called him, and we would feed him from t 1¢ 
bottle when he was in the sty, for he woi'd 
come running up and put his little snout throu 4h 
the posts, grunting furiously for his bottle. | ¢ 
grew up as strong and as big as the others. I 
sold him eventually. ‘How could you « ll 
Moses?” said my wife, coldly looking at r.¢. 
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{admit I felt a brute—for in spite of his name 
he was destined for bacon. 


At nine weeks old I weaned them, and then 
Martha nad to visit her husband. It was a 
saturday morning. The men were busy and 
<9 | deci led to take her there myself. The farm 
ue le up the road. Armed with a switch 


shall never forget. If only he had sworn at me, 
called me all the names he could think of, I 
could have borne it. Those hard, glaring eyes 
and fixed expression of contempt still haunt me. 


As I proceeded, now with a throng of happy 
children accompanying me, indeed giving me 
effective help by making sure that all gates 
ahead of us were safely shut, I met my wife. 
She stopped; she gazed, and burst into hilari- 
ous laughter. 


“Tf only your mother could see you now !”’ 
she moaned weakly. ‘If only she could, what 
would she think?”’ 


“That remark is quite irrelevant,’’ I re- 
plied, as haughtily as the circumstances would 
allow. ‘‘In addition to my Home Guard duties 
I am doing my best to see that the nation is fed,”’ 
and in as dignified a manner as possible I 
followed Martha. 
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We arrived at last, and I left her at the 
farm to be brought back the next morning— 
but not by me! 


From Martha and her progeny (I kept the 
best gilts and bred from my own pedigree boar) 
I reared many pigs, sold them as weaners or at 
four-five months old. The lavish care I had 
bestowed on Martha and her families certainly 
paid me, for I was able to obtain top prices 
and rarely had to send to market, as neighbour- 
ing farmers were always eager to secure some of 
my pigs. They were good “‘doers,’’ so they said. 


So you see, it really was Martha’s fault 
that I have bought this farm; I wanted more 
Marthas, more room to have them, food to feed 
them. I wanted cows and poultry and corn. 
And so here I am, knowing far too little of 
farming, but determined to do my best by my 
animals and the land that feeds them. H. O. 


HIGH BLOODSTOCK PRICES 


SEPTEMBER SALES AND THE ST. LEGER. THE AGA KHAN’S GREAT WEEK 


as a 0 
on m; own colossal ignorance, I started 
through the village. Martha seemed pleased. 
The vergeS were succulent with sweet grass, 

and our »rogress was leisurely but sure. 

Pr: ently I saw the bus that passed through 
the vill ge approaching; so did Martha! She 
made « dash for the first open gate, which 
happen 1 to lead to the best herbaceous border 
in the lage. I got her out with the help of 
friendly children, who greatly enjoyed the fun, 
but the tate of the border and the stony glare 
of hatr | from the owner were something I 

, HE September Sales at Newmarket just missed 

a world’s record—-by a matter of a few 

guineas in the average obtained by each 

individual lot. They were nevertheless 

more tian satisfactory in so much as the high 

prices “btained were paid, in every instance, by 

old haiis in the bloodstock world and covld not be 

ascribe! —-as was suggested in advance by pessimists 


to n-weomers to the sport who had easily-earned 
to burn and had lost their heads through 
That, to my mind, 


money 
the mere fact of its possession. 


was the 
Prices, in some cases at least, appeared to 
ridiculous. 


The ridiculous appearance was only momentary, 
announcement of the name of the buyer, 
itself a _ sufficient 
other 
preparing post-war planning 
business 


as the 
or the buyer’s 
contradiction to 
industries are busy 
programmes the British bloodstock 


agent, was in 


such a false idea. While 


remarkable feature of a remarkable sale. 
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proved in the short space of about 18 kours that 
it needed no reconstruction and that, despite the 
restrictions and the shortage of labour of the last 
five years, it could hold its own in the thoroughbred 
market of the world without any rejuvenation. 

In or about the time mentioned Messrs. Gerald 
Deane and Robert Needham, with occasional 
assistance from Messrs. Jack Cherry and Kenneth 
Watt, disposed of 306 yearlings for an aggregate 
of 345,150gs., or an average of 1,128gs. as 
against the record average of 1,157gs. which was 
made at Doncaster, in an auction covering eight 
sessions, in 1928. To suggest, as was suggested, that 
these people representing Messrs. Tattersall might 
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W. A. Rouch 
THE AGA KHAN’S 
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easily be over-rewarded for their labours is 
foolish. Without them the industry would not 
be in the happy position that it is in to-day. 


To go into further detail, the Sledmere 
Stud, which came into being as long ago as 1801, 
listed five yearlings which changed hands at a 
total of 24,900gs. or an average of 4,980gs.; 
the National Stud, selling for the first time from 
its new home in Dorset, sent up six which, 
despite the fact that two—presumably their 
best. -had recently been leased to H.M. the 
King, made 29,200gs. or an average of 4,866gs., 
which is a record for our establishment; Mrs. 
J. |. Maher—the widow of Jim Maher—sent 
over five from her Confey Stud in County 
Kik and will in due course receive 23,750gs., 
or 4."50gs. per head, for them; while from the 
Fri igs Stud at Middleham, which has only 
lat seen formed by Sir Eric Ohlson and his 
br ( there was a quartet which made 
17,- Ves. or 4,350gs. each, the top price being 


th '00gs. which Frank Butters, buying on 
be of the Aga Khan, gave for a bay son of 
H mn out of Olein, a Colombo mare which 
We uught, when carrying him, at Lord 
G 's death-sale for 17,000gs., a figure that 
e the world’s record for a mare sold at 
Pp \uction. 


ese four bloodstock nurseries carried off 

t mours of the sale. Mention of the Aga 
's name as a buyer was to the point as 

ves a contention just made. No more 


astute man than the Aga Khan has come into 
the racing world in recent years. There is no 
owner in England possessed of a more pains- 
taking and conscientious trainer-adviser than 
his trainer Frank Butters. When these two 
buy horses — yearlings or otherwise —it is 
absolutely a certainty that they are not doing 
it without very good reason. 

One purchase of the Aga Khan’s has been 
mentioned. Other prices were the 12,500gs. 
paid fora chestnut colt by Hyperion from Queen 
Christina, the dam of Orthodox and Eleanor 
Cross, which was the “‘ high-light’’ of the Sledmere 
youngsters; the 11,000gs. disbursed for the Blue 
Peter colt which headed the National Stud sales, 
and the 8,200gs. given for a chestnut colt by 
Hyperion from Mrs. J. J. Maher’s contingent 
and only equalled by the 8,200gs. that Willy 
Pratt, buying for Lord Fitzwilliam, paid for a 
Nearco filly of hers. When the Aga Khan and 
Frank Butters get busy it is just as well to be 
careful with the criticism. This buying by such 
authorities was the most pleasing feature of a 
wonderful sale. Further it was the finest 
possible publicity for the future of racing that 
can be imagined. The bloodstock industry needs 
no post-war planning. It is as well off as, if not 
better off than, it was five years ago. 

Maybe it was a case of virtue rewarded 
if you believe in such things—but anyhow the 
Aga Khan and Frank Butters with the help of 
Gordon Richards and Tehran finished off the 





week by a win in the St. Leger. A little-run 
colt who was seen in silk only twice as a two- 
vear-old, Tehran, who was bred and is owned 
by the Aly Khan, claims Bois Roussel as his 
sire and is the second foal of Stafaralla, a 
French-bred daughter of the St. Leger winner 
Solario, who won the Tattersall Sale Stakes 
at Doncaster, and the Cheveley Park Stakes at 
Newmarket. His dam was bought by the Aly 
Khan from the Aga Khan, as a yearling, at 
public auction for 1,850gs., and came from 
Mirawala, she by Phalaris from Pretty Polly’s 
own-sister Miranda. The Aga Khan has leased 
Tehran from his son. 

Second to him was Lord  Derby’s 
Borealis who had finished in a like position 
behind him in the Whepstead Stakes at the 
previous meeting, while the Derby winner 
Ocean Swell was third and Mr. W. H. Phillips’s 
filly Monsoon, who had run so well in the Oaks, 
was fourth. So ended what may well be termed 
an ‘‘Aga Khan Week”’ as, besides the purchases 
of yearlings that he made and the victory of 
Tehran just recorded, he sold six youngsters 
from his stud in Ireland for 10,920gs., the top- 
priced lot being a colt by Umidwar which fell 
to Mr. Bob Middlemass for a bid of 3,200gs. 
The Aga Khan has been in Switzerland for a 
considerable time. The coming of peace and 
his return will be a happy double for the blood- 
stock industry. Even in his enforced absence 
he has made his influence felt. | Royston. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A QUAIL SHOT IN 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


NIR,—It . 
that on September 14 last a quail 


may be worth recording 
a hen) was shot in a stubble field at 
Harmston, Lincolnshire. The last time 
that a quail was seen in that district 
was some 40 years ago.—N. C. CROFT- 
CoHEN (Captain), Thatched House Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


A DOG THAT EATS 


BLACKBERRIES 
From Lord Medwav. 
Sir,—My father has a_ Labrador 
retriever puppy. She is very fond of 
fruit, especially blackberries; I have 


often given them to her 
blackberries and I turned round to 
hand her some. There were a lot of 
red blackberries growing about a foot 
off the ground, and, to my surprise, 
she was picking and eating them. I 
would like to know whether this sort 
of thing has been heard of before.— 
Mepway, Great Glemham House, Sax- 
idham, Suffolk. 


I was picking 


{Dogs are naturally carnivorous, 
as may be seen from their dentition, 
but under domestication they have 
shown themselves to be adaptable, 
doing very well on biscuits and other 
starchy foods. We have heard of some 
that are fond of fruit as a delicacy, 
especially oranges, but we have never 
known before of one that had a taste 
for blackberries In some cases a 
certain amount of fruit is beneficial, 
supplying as it does vitamin C, the 
scurvy-resisting vitamin Fruit or 
tomato juices, or raw fruit and green 
vegetables may te very useful at 
times—-Ep. | 


THE OLD SCYTHE’S 
EXCELLENCE 


I have just seen the letter in 
Country LIFE headed Haymakers 
n London with its illustration show- 
ing a line of, sturdy haymakers of 
the 1870s leaning on their scythes. 
The picture is indeed a curiosity and 
it is difficult to understand the decline 
in the use of the straight country- 
made sned, which is much more prac- 
tical than the imported monstrosity 
with its weird bends and immovable 
nibs and lack of “ balance.”’ 

It would be enlightening to have 
readers’ opinions on the respective 
merits of the old original one-piece 
scythe blade and the riveted back two- 
piece blade, also readers’ experience 
of lawn maintenance with scythe 
compared with machine.—PERcyY F. 
JENKINS, 28, Linden Road, Bournville 
Worcestes 


SIR, 


H1Uve 


FIRST APPLES 


The apple Jenneting mentioned 
by Mr. Gaymer in his letter in the 
issue of September 15 is certainly one 
of our oldest varieties. There have 
been many different ways of spelling 
the name, such as Juniting, Jeniting, 
Jennetting, Joanneting, Ginetting and 
of course Juneating. To confuse 
matters still more this name has been 
applied to more than one apple. The 
true Joanneting of Hogg was small, 
round and a little flattened, pale 
vellowish green with a faint tinge of 
red or orange next the sun. The other 
variety to which this name has been 
applied is also a very old one called 
Margaret, which in some districts is 
known as Joanneting and Red Juneat- 
ing, and which Bunyard calls Red 
Joaneting. It is roundish ovate, nar- 
rowing to the eve where it is angular, 
greenish yellow, bright red next the sun 
and striped all over with darker red. 
Juniting was mentioned in Flora, 
Ceres et Pomona by John Rea in 1665 
and the Margaret apple is also men- 
tioned in most of the old fruit books. 

The origin of these names is 
interesting, and although, at first 
sight, they appear to be variations of 
Juneating, from the early season of 
ripening, it is, however, doubtful if 


DIR, 


this is so, as the first place where it 
was written as Juneating was in the 
Universal Gardener and Botanist by 
John Abercrombie in 1778. Dr. 
Johnson in his Dictionary writes it 
Gineting and says it is a corruption 
of Janeton signifying Jane or Janet 
having been so called by a person of 
that name. Hogg in his Fruit Manual 
prefers the name Joanneting and is of 
the opinion that it was named after 
St. John the Baptist on whose feast 
day, June 24, it is supposed to be ripe; 
similarly with the variety Margaret, 
ripe on St. Margaret’s Day, July 20. 
As Hogg points out there is a pear 
Amiré Joannet, so called because it 
ripens on St. John’s Day, and if we 
add to Joannet the termination -ing, 
so general among names of apples (as 
in Queening, Greening, etc.), we have 
Joanneting. 

In support of this I find that in 
the Dictionnaire de Pomologie by André 
Leroy (1879) a very old variety of 
apple Pomme de la Saint-Jean is 
described which may be the same or 
similar to our Jenneting. Leroy writes 
that he found the first description of 
this variety as Joannine in Hortorum 
libvi xxx by Benoit le Court who in 
1560 wrote ‘“‘Les pommes Joannine 
tirent leur nom de l’époque de leur 
maturité car on puit manger au jour, 
environ, ou l’on féte la nativité de 
Saint Jean-Baptiste. Elles sont d’un 


faible volume, blanchatres, se con- 
servient peu, et miurissent avant 
toute autre variété.’’ This same 


variety is given as Pomme de Jannet 


The peasant’s fare is always 
forgotten, but it was the peasants 
who were the backbone of English 
stamina: it was the peasants whose 
bowmen and pikemen won Crecy and 
Agincourt ! 

They owed their freedom from 
scurvy to their copious drinking of 
malt ale and their thews and sinews 
and dogged courage to their staple 
diet—the old English dish of frum- 
mety ! 

If only the people of England were 
taught to eat to-day the splendid food 
of their peasant ancestors, instead 
of having their minds set envying 
the gargantuan feastings of the more 
effeminate lordlings, there would be 
less need to focus men’s minds on the 
Medical White Paper and the Regis- 
trar-general’s appalling figures of 
disease.—JOsIAH OLDFIELD, 8, Harley 
Street, W. 


MAGNIFICENT NORMAN 
WORK 


S1r,—The unique chancel of Compton 
church near the Hog’s Back, Surrey, 


has a double series of impressive 
Norman arches. It is like no other 
chancel, being so small in_ size 


yet so perfect in execution. Unfortu- 
nately invisible in these days of 
black-out, there is some original 
Norman timberwork above the inner 
arches, repeating the circular arch 
motif. There are windows of two 
Saxon anchorite cells looking at each 





SMALL, BUT 


See letter: 


by Claude Mollet in 
Jardinages (1652-78). 

I think it is quite probable that 
Jenneting still exists in some old 
orchards. The variety Margaret or 
Red Joaneting is certainly still in 
existence and was catalogued by some 
nurserymen, at least until recently, 
and I expect is still available. 
A. GAvIN Brown, Morden, Surrey. 


BEER AND BEEF 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd has been 
singing anew the old song in praise of 
the ‘“‘roast beef of old England.’’ 

He however forgot, as most 
people forget, that in the days of 
“Merrie England”’ it was the squire 
and the parson only who could afford 
to eat this dish and that it was always 
accompanied by flagons of good home- 
brewed beer. 


Theatre de 


SIR, 


PERFECT: THE CHANCEL OF COMPTON 
CHURCH, 


SURREY 


Magnificent Norman Work 


other across this 
F. R. W., Bristol. 


tiny chancel.— 


THE MYSTERY OF A 
GLASS 


Sir,—Your recent article on glass- 
blowing makes me wonder whether 
any reader could afford enlightenment 
on a recent happening which to me is, 
quite frankly, a mystery. 

A heavy tumbler made of what 
I believe is termed ‘‘ toughened glass’”’ 
was left, after having been used for 
a “‘nightcap’’ of whisky and water, 
on top of an oak Bible box along with 
two others of similar manufacture. 
On visiting the room next morning I 
was surprised to see what, at first, I 
took to be a quantity of washing soda 
covering carpet, chairs and furnish- 
ings. This on closer examination 





turned out to be broken glass- the 
tumbler had apparently exploded 
during the night into a mass of tin, 
starred fragments. F 

A spoon which was in the glas. 
in question was still on top of th, 
Bible box but the containe; 
apparently disintegrated. 

There was no gunfire or excessive 
vibration in the night that I am aware 
of and other more fragile glavswar 
was unaffected. 

I heard no sound from the 


had 


ccur- 
rence, but as the walls of the c:ttage 
are of thick cob construction, noises 


do not travel far. 

I am still wondering whit the 
cause can be —physical, chemical, or 
whether ‘“‘George”’ the cottag: 
objects to finding empty 
glasses ! 

I shall be in your readers’ ¢ bt jf 
they can throw some light 0: the 
matter.—R. Martin, Tyuants, |. yles- 
beare, Devon. 


host 
lisky 


THREE TIMES IN ODE 
NEST 


S1r,—A ceanothus shrub grows t ~ the 


side of my front porch, in the «negle 
between the porch and the bay 
window, and reaches to the first jJoor 
bay window. Early in June a p. ‘r of 


blackbirds built in the fork between 
two branches at the top of the s!- rub 
By opening one casement of the up- 
stairs window, one could look straight 
down into the nest, and when the 
front door was opened, straight on to 
the nest just above the level of my 
head. The hen laid five eggs, and 
despite all the activity of the entranc 
to a house, reared five babies. Thes¢ 
were safely launched into the world 
and remained about the garden fo 
some time. 

About a week after the young 
birds had left the nest, the sam 
parent birds, as I think, arrived back 
Having escorted the hen to the shrub 
the cock went off and Mrs. Blackbird 
cleaned up the nest over two or thre¢ 
days, and then laid five eggs, this time 
in the exquisite setting of the blue 
blossoms with which the shrub was 
now covered. Again she reared the 
family and took them off safely. 

By this time I had come to know 
the bird so well that I could recognise 
her in the garden, and she apparently 
knows me, for she takes no notice of 
my looking at her on her nest, except 
to turn her head on one side, and blink 
up or down at me with one eye. 

About 10 days ago, the birds 
came again to the nest, cleaned it up, 
and, at the time I write, there are four 
more in it. Mrs. Blackbird is 
sitting there contentedly, and I am 
convinced she is the same bird. Is it 
possible that the visitors are the same 
pair ?—EL.Len D. Hoan ey, Rochester, 
I<ent. 

{Although it is unusual for black- 
birds to use the same nest again, 
instances of their doing so have been 
several times brought to our notice. 
—Ep.| 


7 0 
eggs 


SWALLOWS AND BEES 


Srr,—In his article in CouNTRY LIFE 
on the bees’ enemies Colonel Buzzard 
includes swallows among the enemies 
of the domestic bee in the south of 
France and says that these birds take 
“large numbers, catching them in the 
air.” 

Although I made an intensive 
study of the avifauna of the Riviera 
before writing my book on the subject, 
I have never heard it said that 
swallows eat any of the hymeno» tera 
other than winged ants. Of the five 
members of the Hirundinidae that 
have been recorded from the Ri ‘iera 
district, three are known in this 
country as common summer mig ints 
—namely the swallow, house-m«rtin 
and sand-martin—and none of /1es¢ 
is regarded in any way as destru:tive 
to bees. The remaining two ar< the 
crag-martin, a resident and appar: atly 
harmless species inhabiting 1 cky 
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mountain gorges, and the red-rumped 
awallow--a very rare straggler from 
the east. s ' 

I do not believe any such bird 
the “special bee-catching 
yallow’’ which Colonel Buzzard says 
has recently arrived from Africa. 
probabl’ he refers to a wholly un- 
pecies, the bee-eater, which 
lly arrives in the Riviera in 
nbers and, occasionally, even 
attemp: to breed there. This strik- 
ingly b autiful bird—known to the 
French 1s guépiey and to the inhabi- 
Provence by the onomato- 


exists 


related 
perio¢ Lic 
small mt 


tants ( 
ar n ne of seva—will admittedly 
capture ees. But if its depredations 
be not -0o great, its rarity and its 
peauty of plumage should entitle it 
to ace: ain measure of protection.— 
CoLLIN; VooD INGRAM, The Grange, 
Benend. :, Cranbrook, Kent. 

[Cc onel_ Buzzard writes: Of 


course | .ccept the opinion of a learned 


ornitho. gist such as Mr. Collingwood 
Ingram on the guilt or innocence of 
the swe low tribe, on my accusation 
of bee-« itching. 


My own opinion was formed after 
bservii swallows, or birds of a 
similar species, which nested every 
year ie ny garage, flying and diving 
in font of my hives, and secondly on 
tLeir ac ivities over a bee line farther 
ff whi i. was nearly at right angles 
to the . 1e of exit of the bees, a bee 
ine, in uct, taken to avoid trees. 

Pr.essor Baldensperger, Mr. 
Hillern:. our greatest bee-keeper on 
the Riviera, and I were talking 
about . vallows, and of the African 
intrud:. as a “‘ kind of swallow’’ which 
had apparently increased in numbers 
luring the last few years. Accord- 
ing to Hillerns, with his 120-odd 
hives, their depredations were almost 
serious. Baldensperger told us how he 
had found the stings of bees tucked 
away in the beak of a “‘swallow.’’ He 
is, of course, a keen observer of Nature, 
and was probably using the term 
kind of swallow’’ in a general sense 
vhen talking to anyone as ignorant of 
birds as Iam. Probably the “swal- 
lows’’ to which he was referring were 
the bee-eaters mentioned by Mr. 
Ingram. 

I am surprised that the swallow 
onfines its attentions to the winged 
int, among all the hymenoptera, as 
these ants fly only once in their lives, 
and remove their wings afterwards, 
having no further use for them, so 
that the poor swallow relying on them 
for food must often go hungry. 

| would add that of course 
neither Baldensperger nor Hillerns 
nor | ever thought of attempting to 
destroy swallows or kindred birds 
because they ate bees. Baldensper- 


yer’s opinion was, indeed, that, except 
lor the wax moth, we bee-keepers need 
not worry about the bees’ enemies, 





the toads, or hor- 
nets, Or wasps, or 
birds which take 
their place in the 
great scheme of 
Nature, and have 
very little chance 
of seriously affect- 
ing bee life. 


If I ever re- 
turn to the South 
of France I must 
pay more atten- 
tion to the birds, 
or to the few 
which escape the 
guns of the local 
“sportsmen.” =I 
may mention that, 
though I do not 
study birds, Ihave 
been lucky enough 
to see, still living, 
one of those weird 
relics of another age, the eagle-owl 
(aigle hibou), to me the most beautiful 
of winged creatures.—ED.] 


A SAXON BRIDGE 
S1r,—In a recent issue of COUNTRY 
LiFe is a letter in the Correspondence 
pages from Major Maurice: Caillard 
describing the old Saxon bridge at 
Tellisford in Somerset in which he says 


WHERE ROUNDHEADS 
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HE SALUTES THE STRANGER 
See letter ; Self-Adoration 
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were mentioned 
in Domesday Book, 
and very prob- 
ably date back 
to the times of 
the Roman 
Empire in Eng- 
land.—Ep.] 


SELF- 
ADORATION 


S1r,—I enclose a 
photograph I took 
of my Barbary 
dove, bowing to 
himself in a mirror 
I put up against a 
tree: 

I thought 
Self-Adovation a 
good title for the 
photograph.—NI- 
GEL P. CAUSTON, 
Sun Hoe, Church 
Avenue, Farnborough, Hampshire. 

[Although Self- Adoration may 
make a good title we do not think it 
is an accurate one, for it is almost 
certain that no bird seeing itself in a 
mirror understands it has a reflection 
before it. On the contrary it is de- 
ceived into believing another bird 
stands before it. The dove is bowing 
and cooing as at a strange dove. We 








MET TO DISCUSS 


PEACE 


See letter: 


he is sorry that he is unable to get a 
photograph of it. 

I have a photograph of this 
bridge, which I enclose in case you 
feel disposed to publish it.—A. H. 
ROBINSON, Derwent House, West 
Ayton, Scarborough, Yorkshire. 

{Major Caillard in a later letter 
gives the following information 
kindly sent by correspondents: The 
bridge was apparently built in the 
days of Edward I; the ford and mill 


A Memory of the Civil War 


have seen a peacock attack his reflec- 
tion in windows and in the bright parts 
of cars, and we have seen many 
smaller birds fight themselves in 
windows, keeping up the attack day 
after day.—Eb.] 


SEX OF THE UNBORN 
Sir,—In your issue of September 8 
several correspondents write of various 
methods of testing eggs with a sus- 
pended coin or needle in order to 









THE OLD BRIDGE AT TELLISFORD 
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decide which will hatch out cocks 
and which hens. The Poultry Adver- 
tisement Control Board has for years 
banned all instruments which purport 
to tell sex, as useless. No scientific 
evidence has yet been produced to 
show that eggs can be so tested.— 
ALAN THOMPSON: (Editor, Poultry 
Farmer), 93, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


AN EMINENT QUILL- 
DRIVER 


S1r,—Set in the wall of Wirksworth’s 
ancient church in Derbyshire is a 
modest tablet of slate which was 
raised to Philip Shallcross, who died 
in 1787 at the age of 67. 

To quote from the tablet Philip 
‘was an eminent quill-driver to the 
attorneys of this town,’’ and was 
extremely well liked, for, to quote 
further : 

“Viewing Philip in a moral light, 
the most prominent and remarkable 
features in his Character, were, his 
real and invincible attachment to dogs 
and cats, and his unbounded benevo- 
lence towards them, as well as towards 


his fellow creatures.’’—F. RODGERS, 
Derby. 
A MEMORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR 


Str,—Here is a photograph of the 
handsome, centuries-old panelled room 
at the Crown Inn (or Old Treaty 
House, as it is now commonly known) 
at Uxbridge, Middlesex. It is still much 
as it was when the representatives of 
Charles I and those of the Parliament 
gathered in it, after the second Battle 
of Newbury in 1644, to try to nego- 


tiate peace. One can imagine the 
scene, the stern Roundheads and 
crestfallen Royalists, both really 


anxious for peace, but not willing to 
come to terms. So the war went on, 
until June 14, a year later, when 
the Royalist cause was lost at Naseby. 
—UxXBRIDGE. 


CORNCRAKES 


S1r,—I was interested to read, and 
can confirm, your correspondent’s 
report on the number of corncrakes 
in County Antrim. In May, 1942, I 
was stationed in County Derry. Day 
and night these little birds kept up 
their incessant buzz-buzz, buzz-buzz, 
so much so that I nicknamed them 
“telephone birds,’’ but they are most 
elusive and I was never able to see one 
—they would “ring off” and dis- 
appear on my approach. Coming from 
southern England, I had _ never 
heard one before and was at first 
under the impression, until I was put 
wise, that they were some kind of 
frog, as they appeared to operate most 
vociferously at night. 


This summer found me in the 
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MARGATE 90 


See letter: 


wilds of Caithness. Here again the 
corncrakes were most prolific in the 
long grass around our office huts on 
the airfield, jabbering away inces- 
santly. I was more fortunate this 
time in being able to see one on one 
or two occasions. 

The first was only a fleeting glance 
of a brown head and beak and full 
throat from some young nettles. On 
seeing me it took evasive action and 
disappeared. On another occasion I 
had a very good close-up of a bird 
crossing the perimeter track. I was 
amazed by its long stride and speed on 
foot; I never saw one on the wing. 

Are these birds only to be found 
in the north? 

I never once heard the cuckoo 
while in Caithness. Is that county out 
of his area? I don’t blame him—it is 
a bleak and barren spot; it is, how- 
ever, a paradise for a great number of 
other birds, especially the numerous 
marine species.—R. E. West (F/Lieut. 
R.A.F.), Bentley Priory, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 

[The corncrake or landrail, for- 
merly plentiful in the southern parts 
of Britain, has become restricted to 
the west and north of the British Isles. 
Some ornithologists blame modern 
agricultural machinery and the early 
English hay harvest with consequent 





MAIL COACH PILLAR 


See letter: 


Roadside Memorials 


destruction of nests, but opinions 
differ and the real cause is difficult to 
determine. The cuckoo is recorded 
as occurring in Caithness, but, like our 
correspondent, we have never seen or 
heard it there.—Ep.] 


ROUEN MUSEUM 


SIrR,—Some years ago I presented a 
collection of conchological specimens 
to Rouen Museum and the whole of 
my British collection of mollusca (both 
marine and non-marine). As Rouen 
has been bombed by German and 


YEARS AGO: A NOTE-PAPER HEADING 
Illustrated Note-paper 


Allied aircraft several times during 
the present war, I am _ naturally 
anxious as to the fate of the collections 
and would be obliged for any informa- 
tion readers of Country LIFE can 
give. — WILLIAM HAarcouRT-BATH, 
Plymouth, Devon. 


ROADSIDE MEMORIALS 


S1r,—Your interesting article Road- 
side Pillars reminds me of other way- 
side monuments perhaps worth illus- 
trating and I enclose two pictures. 
Mail Coach Pillar is on the road from 
Llandovery to Carmarthen, where the 
road runs over a small stream. The 
wording of the inscription, with its 
own punctuation, is worth giving: 
This pillar is called 
Mail Coach pillar and erected 
As a caution to mail coach 

Drivers to keep from intoxication 

And in memory of the Gloucester 

And Carmarthen mail coach 

Which was driven by Edward Jenkins 
on the 10th day 
December in the year 1835 who 
Was intoxicated at the time and 

Drove the Mail on the wrong 

Side of the road and going at 

A full speed or gallop met a 

Cart and permitted the leader 
To turn short round to the Right 
Hand and went down over the 

Precipice 121 ft where at the 

Bottom near the river it came 

Against an ash tree when the 
Coach was dashed into several pieces 

Colonel Gwinn of Glan Brian 

Park and Daniel Jones Esq 
Penybont and a person of the 
Name of Edwards were outside 

And David Lloyd Harris Esq of 
Llandovery Solicitor and a lad 
Of the name of Kernick were inside 
Passengers by the mail at the 
Time and John Compton Guard. 
I have heard say where there is 
A will there is a way one person 
Cannot assist many but many can 

Assist a few as this pillar will 

Shew which was suggested 

Designed and created by J. Bull 
Inspector of Mail Coaches with 
The aid of Thirteen pounds 
Sixteen and six received by him 
from 41 

Subscribers in the year 1841. 
After all, it does not appear that 
anyone was killed ! 

The other wayside warning is at 
John o’ Gore’s on Salisbury Plain and 
describes the pursuit of some highway- 
men and their fate, in the year 1839; 
one falling dead on Chitterne Down 
and the other three being transported 
for 15 years. This was also erected 
by public subscription ‘‘as a warning 
to those who presumptuously think 
to escape the punishment God has 
threatened against Thieves and 
Robbers.”’—M. W., Hereford. 


SHEEP-SHEARING 
Sir,—In his recent article on sheep- 
shearing Mr. James Thorpe mentions 
the method employed about 1908 
when clippers were taking the place 
of hand-shears. As he says, they were 
at first driven by a wheel turned by 
hand. Perhaps you will be interested 
in the accompanying photograph taken 
in Angus about that date which shows 
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this method in use. It is rarely seen 
nowadays, but the old method with 
hand-shears is still common in Scot- 


land.—T. LersLiE SmitH, Ashwood, 
Broughty Ferry, Angus. 
ILLUSTRATED 


NOTE-PAPER 


S1r,—This delightful prospect of Fort 
Crescent and Paragon, Margate, dated 
June 2, 1855, may be worthy of 
inclusion in your gallery of illustrated 
note-paper pictures. A contemporary 
hand has written on the sheet of paper 
“‘near the new church, East Crescent 
on the way to the Fort.’’—C. L., 
Highgate, N.8. 


SORREL, SAMPHIRE AND 
STINGING NETTLES 


Srtr,—In France, spinach is called le 
balai, sorrel le fouet de l’estomac. 
Sultanas add much interest to the 
eating of it. Samphire here is boiled 
till the stalks are tender, drained and 
turned into a deep dish and vinegar is 
poured over. The leaves are eaten as 
a salad and the tops like asparagus. 

On reading in Country LIFE 
about stinging nettles keeping away 
flies I cut a big bunch, and hung it up 


COMMEMORATING THE FATE 
OF HIGHWAYMEN 


See letter: Roadside Memorials 


in the pantry, and the flies disappeared ; 
but my experience now is that the 
nettles must be freshly cut. 

Early in August we had a visita- 
tion of ‘‘flies’’ I call them but they 
were not exactly that—more like 





SHEEP-SHEARING WHEN CLIPPERS, DRIVEN BY A WH 
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stingless wasps with no waist and more 
colour. No one here knew what they 
were. The nettles had no effect on 
them. Perhaps some of your readers 
may have seen them elsewhere. 
Congratulations for the way in 
which Country LIFE has overcome 
difficulties and is still a first favourite 
which never fails to reach the winnino 
post.—FLorE GLyn Lewis, Sk oness, 
Lincolnshire. 


NEW FOREST SURVIVALS 


S1ir,—Your interesting article 


some 
weeks ago on the New Forest Tings 
to my memory two facts in conn: ction 


with that district that may »e of 
interest. 


First, that some 30 year: ago 
there lived, perhaps there still l'ves, a 
family of charcoal-burners, Per js by 
name, who were, I have always | nder- 


stood, in direct descent fro: the 
Perkis, a charcoal-burner, whc con. 
veyed the body of William Ru is to 
Winchester. 

Second, that an annual gr: 
two cords of wood from the yal 
forest had to be supplied to Test ood, 
the residence of my uncle, Cc one] 
Courtenay Bruce, as long as here 
remained a certain chimney | =fore 
the wide hearth of which Queen “‘liza- 
beth warmed herself after a wet day’s 
hunting in the Forest.—FLorence 
MERCERON, Longparish, Hampshi:e, 


GUNS LENT FOR 
DEFENCE 


S1r,—In the early days of the wara 
very large number of people lent their 
shotguns to the Local Defence Volun- 
teers in answer to a broadcast appeal 
by Mr. Anthony Eden. 

These shotguns were of the utmost 
value, and now that they are no longer 
required by the Home Guard the 
owners would, no doubt, be glad to 
have them returned. 

This Association has a very large 
number ready to be returned, but for 
various reasons is quite unable to 
trace the rightful owners. Anyone, 
therefore, whose gun has not been 
returned is invited to apply to the 
address below. It would be a con- 
siderable help if applicants could give 
all particulars possible of their guns, 
maker’s name, number, etc., and if 
possible state at which police 
station the gun was handed in, in 
1940.—L. Roam (Secretary, Terri- 
torial Army and Air Force Association 
of the County of London), Duke of 
York’s Headquarters, Chelsea, London, 
S.W.3. 


it of 


The Editor wishes to thank the 
many subscribers who so _ kindly 
offered to send on their copies of 
Country LiFe to a soldier at an 
isolated station in North Africa. 


Sheep-Shearing 
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The wide range of instruments manufactured by the 
house of Kershaw has earned the highest reputation 
for excellence of design and absolute precision of 
meoufacture. 


Their dependability is best illustrated in the famous 
Ka'ee Projector, the fitting of which in the great majority 
of British Cinemas has raised the quality of pictorial 
an. sound reproduction to so high a level. 


K=RSHAW BINOCULARS 


SE” AN 
EQUALLY HIGH STANDARD 


They are built to give long and efficient service, and 
will stand up to the usage required of them, in the 
most exacting conditions. 


Prospective users are invited to send name and address 
for addition to the list being prepared for the purpose 
of contacting the writers at a later date. 


TEMPORARY WAR-TIME ADDRESS : A. KERSHAW & SONS LTD. 
3 EMBASSY BUILDINGS, GERMAIN STREET, CHESHAM, BUCKS 
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RIDING 
OUTFITS 


It remains as true in wartime as 
in peace that the outside of a 
horse is good for the inside of its 
rider 

Our Riding Outfits have long been 
recognised as models of their kind, 
correct in cut and detail, perfect in 
material and tailoring, reasonable 
in price. 

































BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE Vi 








(of 55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1) 
Temporary London Address 


23 BRUTON STREET, W.I 


11 BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot, Camberley, Richmond ( Yorks.), Hove, and Harrogate 





























SHALL BE 
YOUR EXECUTOR ? 


One of the first essentials when drafting a will 
is to decide who shall eventually act as your 
executor. The question therefore arises whether 
the person you have in mind will be available 
whenever needed. He may pre-decease you, 
be far distant when required, or for some other 
cause be unable to undertake the duties. 
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You will wish your affairs to be administered 
efficiently by persons of your own choice, 
with ripe experience and likely to exercise 
discretion, impartiality, tact and judgment. | §- 
This Company is ready to assume the office | ¢- 
of executor and/or trustee at any time, either 
solely or jointly with your wife or husband, a 
relative, or a friend, and to perform the duties 
involved as long as may be necessary. 
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Particulars of the services available may be 
obtained from any branch manager of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK : 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY |}: 
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The Official Insurance Society of 
The National Farmers’ Unions. 
we 
Premiums up to 20% less 
than those charged by 

Tariff Companies. 
Full information from 
your Farmers’ 


Union Branch 
Head office : 


Stratford-on-Avon 








Secretary. 


Branches and 
representatives in 
all parts of 
England and Wales, 


Scotland and Northern Ireland. 






































MILK TARGET 
1,000,000 Gallons per day 
Average Yield for AYRSHIRES in 1943-44 as per 
ENGLISH MILK MARKETING BOARD REPORT 
7,031 Ibs. 

If all the Dairy Cows in England were 
AYRSHIRES 


the TARGET would be reached without 
increasing the Dairy Cow Population 


THEREFORE BUY AYRSHIRES ! 
The greater the number of AYRSHIRES 
the nearer the TARGET 


Information from HUGH BONE, Secretary, 
Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society, 
58 Alloway Street, AYR. Scotland. 
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FARMING NOTES 





DISCUSSIONS ON 
GRASS 


OW many farmers, I 

wonder, are regular lis- 

teners to the B.B.C.’s 

winter series of talks? 

Judging by the census of 
opinion which the Ministry of Informa- 
tion took some little time ago to show 
what farmers are reading and what 
they listen to, the proportion of 
listeners has grown considerably. 
Broadcasting is, of course, more im- 
portant to the country-dweller than 
it is to the townsman who has his 
evening paper. Evidently the B.B.C. 
is convinced that it can render valu- 
able service to agriculture. Through- 
out the year on Thursday evenings 
at 7 o'clock farmers have had their 
own listening period. This is only 
10 minutes in the summer, but it 
expands to 25 minutes in the winter 
period. The time is not long enough, 
but I suppose we are fortunate to 
have been allowed this with only two 
wave-lengths. 

The main feature for the coming 
winter is called Green Pastures. This 
will take the form of seven fortnightly 
discussions on grass, beginning on 
October 5. In a leaflet introducing the 
series the B.B.C. quotes Isaiah— 
“All flesh is grass’’—and declares that 
whether we speak as prophets or 
scientists this statement remains true. 
Grass is the cheapest and the most 
abundant crop that the earth pro- 
duces. Man cannot eat it, but for- 
tunately his domestic animals can. 
The better we make our grass the 
better our cattle and sheep will serve 
us. 

* * * 

HE idea is to bring together at 

the microphone representative 
scientists and farmers for these seven 
discussions. They will bring out the 
important points about the establish- 
ment of young grass and its manage- 
ment to get the best results under 
different conditions. Some farmers 
say that they always have bad luck 
in establishing a new pasture. It is 
not only a matter of luck; there is 
much in the way the job is done; a 
good seeding, sufficient plant food, 
drilling or broadcasting, early stocking 
to consolidate the soil and then in- 
telligent grazing management to get 
the best out of the young pasture 
without spoiling it by over-stocking. 

* * * 

‘N such points Professor Staple- 

don, Professor Scott Watson and 
Professor T. J. Jenkin, of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station, will be able 
to talk from the scientist’s angle. 
They will be balanced at the micro- 
phone by practical men who have found 
that good grass—and good grass is 
usually young grass—is the best in- 
vestment for the farmer who works 
to a high standard of output. Such 
men as Major J. A. Keith, of Aberdeen- 
shire, Mr. Stanley Kippax, of Lanca- 
shire, Captain Robin Hall, of Corn- 
wall, Mr. Clyde Higgs, of Warwick- 
shire and Mr. Will Hogg, of Berwick- 
shire, should be able to give us many 
useful points from their experiences. 

* * * 


HE butcher’s art is to come into 

the picture too. Mr. Pickering 
knows that side of the grazing busi- 
ness and Mr. Copeland, one of the 
young New Zealanders who came over 
to help us with our food production 
campaign, can say something about 
the economics of grass-land farming, 
with full knowledge of a country that 
uses good grass to produce good 
mutton. Presiding at the microphone 
will be Mr. W. A. Stewart, the 
Principal at the Northamptonshire 
Farm Institute. His job will be to 
bring out the most important points. 
All the speakers are cram-full of 
knowledge. It will be a matter of 
elimination rather than elaboration. 
It may seem strange to some 































































people that so much attention shoy 
now be given to grass when for ; 
years we have been busy ploughi 
up our pastures to grow tillawe crop 
There is no contradiction h:-re: 


shall have to go on growin : 


tillag 
crops for some years to com: in i 
Hudson’s opinion, and he i in th, 
best position to know. At + 6 sam, 
time we need highly pr iuctiyd 


pastures to make the best of th, 
increased head of cattle we s! «II hay« 
in the next few years. If we c a make 


one acre of new grass do th. job of 
two acres of old grass that + “ill suit 
the economy of livestock pro uction 
as well as allowing room for digger 
tillage acreage than we ha. before 


the war. 
* * * 

ARMERS as a body are much 
more interested in grass a: 4 more 
critical of its qualities tha ever 
before. Some of the farm + alks | 
have attended this summer hav shown 
the keen interest there is in th: estab. 
lishment of new pastures and their 
management. We are going ‘o ou 
neighbours’ farms to see what they 
do and an appetite for information 
and discussion has been dev loped 
This can be satisfied duri:z th 
coming winter by holding discussion 
meetings in each district on ali ernat 
Thursday evenings to follow «p th: 
B.B.C.’s series of talks. This is indeed 
the purpose of the talks. If they 
stimulate discussion locally, leading 
one man to put his experience and 


opinions against his neighbours’, that} 
will ensure that the young pastures) 


established next season have the 
benefit of the best local teaching. 


* * * 


HE party of British farmers now 


visiting the United States and / 


Canada has evidently been picked to 
represent a wide range of experience. 
The lady of the party, Miss Janet 
Strang, is the chief instructress at the 
Northamptonshire Farm Institute 
She has had several hundred land girls 
through her hands since 1939, so can 
speak with first-hand knowledge of the 
part which women are taking on the 
land. She is a good judge of cattle 
and knows something about all th 
arts that make a good farmer. Mr 
Elwyn Jones, who hails from Brecon, 
is rated as one of the most progressive 
farmers in Wales. He has a good herd 
of Herefords and Clun sheep, so he 
will be at home in the Hereford strong- 
holds across the Atlantic. 
man of the Brecon branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union he knows 
the problems of the small men her 
and will be able to talk with the 
leaders of the farm organisations over 
there. Mr. W. T. Price, who is Wilt- 
shire’s county organiser in peace-tim 
and now the executive officer of the 
War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee, is well known as a sound 


authority on dairying and pigs. Hef 


is typical of the county organiser wh 
for many years has done a good job 
of work in this country, bringing 
knowledge from the scientist ‘o th 
farmer. The fourth member o! 
party is Mr. Anthony Hurd, who since 
the beginning of the war has 
Assistant Agricultural Adviser 


Minister’s liaison officer for the .outh- 
western counties of England. [Ie has 
his own farm of 500 acres in Wil. shite, 
so he too can speak with pr .ctica! 
knowledge. The more we can ;et t 
know our fellow-farmers overse: 5 an¢ 
the more they can get to know °s the 
better chance there is of putt ig t? 
good effect the resolutions on fo. J‘ 
agricultural policy to which 44 1 tions 
put their signatures last year. The 
principles of good feeding an: good 
farming are agreed. If all wi 
fair and sell fair the British farn 
hold his own. CINCINNA’ US. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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LONG TENURES 
ENDED 


-NTURIES of ownership 
ire being terminated, and in 
ther cases quite recent pur- 
hasers of land are putting 
— + into the market again. The 
of sale is often attributable 


frst ty 

S te other of two main causes, 
namely 2¢ pressure of death duties 
or the. ults, in one way or another, 
of wa rvice. Scores of nice pro- 
pertie t had been held with plea- 
sure ar. rofit until the owners joined 
the S« 2s have changed hands, and 
there ualified satisfaction in the 
fact t! i or most of what is offered a 
ready is possible. 

T uchy of Lancaster is adding 
to its | ded estates, having bought 
Ash es , near Whitchurch, on the 
Cheshire fringe of Shropshire. The 
1.290 ac: °s include three houses, and 
five farms of from 70 to 350 acres. 
Messrs. . anley and Sons were to have 
offerei ..e property by auction. It 
had long period belonged to the 
Wy! trie family. 

; tton Hall, a few miles from 
Nor and 957 acres of freehold, 
titl land-tax-free land, with 
pos , have been sold by Bradford 
Pro - Trust, Limited, for £37,850. 
Mr. .«:man J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. 
Bidwell and Sons) held the auction at 
Norwich, and there proved to be no 
need (» deal with the property in lots. 
Sever. farms and small holdings and 
a good deal of timber are comprised 
in the »:operty. 


£1,259,000 BERKELEY SQUARE 
SALE 


bought from the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company the freehold 
ground rent of approximately £50,000a 
year on Berkeley Square House, W., for 
just under £1,250,000. Messrs. Collins 
and Collins acted for the vendors. 

his is the latest development of 
a series of exceptionally large and im- 
portant transactions in Berkeley 
Square. The late Lord Bearsted (then 
Sir Marcus Samuel) bought from Lord 
Berkeley, in 1919, 20 acres in and 
adjacent to Berkeley Square. The 
properties were later owned and con- 
trolled by the Samuel Estates, which 
sold leaseholds having 540 ft. frontage 
to Berkeley Square and Bruton Street, 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway 


O'bmst ANNE’S BOUNTY has 


Company. Subsequently the Company 
acquired the freehold interests in the 
various sites, but it was subject to a 


stipulation that the elevation of the 
building to be erected—at that time 
a hotel was the projected re-develop- 
ment—should be approved by the 
Samuel Estates, or failing agreement, 
by the President in any year of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In 1936 Messrs. Knight, Frank and 


Rutley, acting for the C.P.R., ar- 
ranged the grant of a building lease 
of the site of two acres. Mr. Gordon 


Jeeves and Mr. Hector O. Hamilton 
designed the new building, and the 
builders were Sir Robert McAlpine 
an’ Sons (London), Limited. Fron- 
tage of 380 ft. to Berkeley Square 
anc’ 260 ft. to Bruton Street were 
dev'oped, affording 36,260 sq. ft. of 
net »ifice space on each floor, and a 


tot. net area of more than 280,000 
sq The premises have been for 
son. time let on a long lease as 
off Further reference to this, the 
lan transaction in London pro- 


pe or many a year, will be made 
ne ‘eek. 
3URROUGH COURT 
|} ROUGH COURT estate, be- 
mging to the late Viscount 
3, occupies a site about 500 ft. 
sea level, near Melton Mowbray. 
unately the house has been 
ged by fire. Messrs. Curtis and 
on state that they will offer it 
‘S existing condition,”’ locally. 


E 
U 
C 
t 





Besides the hunting and stud stables, 
there is a well-equipped home farm, 
and ample provision of cottages also 
characterises the property. A very 
modern note is struck by the details 
of an aeroplane hangar and landing- 
field. The freehold of 514 acres will 
come under the hammer, as a whole 
or in lots, on September 26. 

Prices quoted by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock include £7,000, 
for a large modern house in 10 acres, 
partly orchard, between Havant and 
Chichester; and £4,950 for a Berk- 
shire house and three acres, not far 
from a main-line station of the 
Paddington route. 

Herefordshire farms, in the Upper 
Wye Valley, near Hereford, having a 
total area of 1,773 acres, and let at 
rents aggregating £2,622 a year, are 
privately for sale, by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. jointly with Messrs. , 
Ralph Pay and Taylor. 


PROPERTY PRICES 


N a memorandum submitted by the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute to the Ministries of Recon- 
struction, Health, and Town and 
Country Planning, and the Valuation 
Department of the Inland Revenue, 
an opinion that has been expressed 
in the Estate Market pages of Coun- 
TRY LIFE, in the last year or two, is 
expressly confirmed: ‘In the experi- 
ence of the members of the Institute 
there has been very little if any 
speculative buying.’’ It goes on to 
state that “the changes that have 
taken place, other than those directly 
due to public expenditure since 1939, 
are in the main natural changes of 
value. It is true that special causes 
have operated in areas from or to 
which people have been evacuated as 
the result of the war, but these causes 
and their effects will largely disappear 
as soon as hostilities cease.’’ The 
matter is raised in connection with 
the Town and Country Planning Bill. 
Strong criticism is expressed of the 
proposal that acquisitions of land, 
pursuant to the proposed Act, should 
be on the basis of value prevailing 
in March, 1939. In common with 
other bodies more or less identified 
with real estate interest, the Institute 
enlarges on the advisability of consid- 
ering ‘‘ the nature and extent of changes 
in the value of the currency during the 
next five years.’”’ The disquieting im- 
plications of this suggestion extend far 
beyond interests in real estate. 
COMPENSATION 
EALING with the Bill section 
by section the Memorandum 
urges that ‘It is difficult to see why 
one owner should have to give up his 
property to the local authority at less 
than the price required to replace it, 
when his neighbour is allowed either 
to retain a property or to sell it at 
current market value.” It is feared 
that the result might be to discourage 
investment in realty. Except regard- 
ing bombed sites “the amount of 
compensation payable for land com- 
pulsorily acquired within five years 
of the passing of the Act should be 
the current market value of the 
property at the date of the notice to 
treat”’ (that is the formal intimation 
of an intention to take the property). 
Curiously, the Memorandum next 
adds: ‘ There is in any case no reason 
to suppose that the payment of current 
market value for the land which they 
compulsorily acquire would cost local 
authorities as a whole more than 
purchase by reference to prices current 
on March 31, 1939.’’ Some may be in- 
clined to ask: ‘‘ Why, then, labour the 
point in criticising the proposed legisla- 
tion?’’ Ifthe March, 1939, ‘‘ceiling”’ 
is adopted for one type of interest, the 
Institute insists that it should be ap- 
plied uniformly. ARBITER. 
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GET YOUR PERMITTED | PHOSPHATES ) IN 


























It directly fertilises the crop with 
Phosphate, which is generally deficient 
in the soil and is essential for good yields. 
Its high Lime content corrects acidity, 
assists the action of Sulphate of Ammonia 
and other manures, and promotes 
healthy growth. 

It improves the texture of heavy or 
sticky soils, making them easier to work 
and assisting drainage. 


land 


Basic Slag supplies Phosphate, Lime 
and Minerals — the fertilisers most 
needed by grassland— and has proved 
to be the most potent and profitable 
fertiliser for improving Grass. 

Research has shown that slag increases 
the Protein and Mineral content of 
Grass and Hay, thereby making them 
approximate to concentrated foods in 
feeding value. 





oe Advice and literature free from ¥. Harold Thompson, 
B.Sc. (Agric.), Agricultural Adviser to BRITISH 
BASIC SLAG Ltd.,97 West Hill, London, S.W.15 























OHN is always writing from Italy about 
J the lawns and the paddock and how he’s 


; ATCOMOWERS e 
going to buy a new Atco motor mower 


and an Atcoscythe and goodness knows ATCOSCYTHES « 
what when he gets back. The vicar’s wife ATCOTRACTORS e 
asked me if ATCO was something like ATCOTRAINERS « 
UNRRA —an organization to restore the 


ATCO-OPERATION 
Oppressed Gardens of England. 


ATCO 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD., WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


IN INDUSTRY'S 
POST-WAR LIGHT 
ENGINEERING 
PROBLEMS ° 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. King George VI. 


Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3; Half bottle 13/3. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland only 
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benevolent genie, with the promise that 
when he rubbed it any wish would be granted. 
Outside the Weston zones wouldn’t we all like 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp ? 


MONEY CANNOT BUY CHOICER BISCUITS 


WESTON 
Biscurtts 


BI DARE OAQ0! 602! ARP! O00 DAI! OAA0! Ad! 
rox st Lromtee"s (oer (rosters a “sf v a] vs SX ft SXroMef 


"47s, "4X < 
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NEW BOOKS 





MR. SHAW SUMS Up 
HIS THINKING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. BERNARD SHAW is 

88 years old. He has had 

more time for thinking 

: about life and living than 
is granted to most people, to say 
nothing of more inclination to think. 
His new book may be called a sum- 
mary of all his thinking up to date, 
and included in it is a summary of the 


satisfactory one at that, liable to pe 
replaced at any moment if c-catiye 
evolution gives it up as hope! ss,” 
That is Mr. Shaw’s religio:: py; 
he concedes that “anthropor Irphic 
Deism”’ will remain for long as . work. 
able hypothesis, not only for c Idren 
but for many adults. “‘Prayer cc soles. 


heals, builds the soul in us; © 14 to 
summary, written for the benefit of | enact a Prohibition of Prayer, 2 some 
reviewers, sO that nina Secularists wi Id if 
they may review they had the ; »wer 
the book without EVERYBODY’S would be as fu: ile a 
reading it. I have POLITICAL it would be cr 21,” 


not grasped this 
helping hand. Any- 
thing Mr. Shaw 
writes, with the ex- 
ception of his youth- 
ful novels, which I 
find unreadable, 
has, for me, the 
fascination of the 
Pied Piper for the 
children of Hamelin. I must follow 
through to the end, even should the 
end be undesirable. 


In Everybody's Political What's 
What? (Constable, 10s.) I find myself 
in happy agreement with most of the 
things that Mr. Shaw is after, but I 
note some lack of consistency in the 
author’s own attitude to the two main 
matters which come under his con- 
sideration. Man must live within a 
political system of some sort, and, as 
Mr. Shaw says, “society cannot be 
held together without religion.’’ These 
seem to me to be incontestable pro- 
positions. Our political system is 
capitalism; our religion, to use again 
Mr. Shaw’s words, is ‘‘anthropo- 
morphic Deism.’’ What is Mr. Shaw’s 
attitude to these two systems? 


AAA” 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 


We know of old that he detests 
them both. He would like to see 
Capitalism replaced by Communism, 
and anthropomorphic Deism by Crea- 
tive Evolution. Let him give his own 
account of creative evolution: ‘‘As 
I see the world, the statesman must 
be religious; but he must discard 
every element in his religion that is not 
universal. He may have a vision of 
the whole human race bound together 
in a world-wide Catholic church; but 
he must not be either an Anglican 
Catholic or a Roman Catholic. If he 
personifies the creative factor in 
biology as God, he must not national- 
ise it as Jehovah or Allah, Buddha or 
Brahma. Above all, he must not look 
to God to do his work for him. He 
must regard himself as the fallible 
servant of a fallible God, acting for 
God and thinking for God because 
God, being unable to effect His 
purposes without hands or brains, has 
made us evolve our hands and brains 
to act and think for Him: in short, 
we are not in the hands of God; but 
God is in our hands. A ruler must not 
say helplessly ‘Thy will be done’: he 
must divine it, find out how to do it, 
and have it done. His God must not 
be an existing Omnipotent Omniscient 
Perfection, but as yet only an ideal 
towards which creative evolution is 
striving, with mankind merely its 
best attempt so far, and a very un- 


WHAT’S WHAT ? 
By Bernard Shaw 
(Constable, 10s.) 


THE HONEYWOOD 
SETTLEMENT 
By H. B. Cresswell 


AMAA AUMAAAwaan 


§ 
§ Believing “hen 
§ that what he olds 
§ to be a mi: aken 
N view of relig in js 
better than 1> re. 
§ ligion at ali. and 
§ conceding tha: this 
system shoul’ be 
kept in being for 
those who wat it 
until a universal acceptance of «rea- 


(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


tive evolution comes along, Mr. Shaw | 


nowhere tells us that he is prepared, 
by, say, personal regular attendance 
at an Anglican church, to help to keep 
the mistaken but temporarily useful 


thing in being. When we come to his | 


consideration of capitalism, we find 
his attitude is different. He thinks it 
as wrong-headed as “ anthropomorphic 
Deism’’; he wants to see it rooted 
out of the earth; but he warns us 
(and rightly) against rooting things out 
till we have something ready to put 
in their place, and he is prepared not 
only himself to worship at this un- 
worthy shrine but to urge others to 
do so too. 

He reminds us of Ruskin’s saying 
that there are only three ways by 
which a man can live: by working, 
begging or stealing; and he leaves us 
in no doubt that he considers rents 
and income from investments to come 
under the third of these heads. Never- 
theless, he tells us of his own profitable 
dealings on the Stock Exchange and 
says: ‘It is a demonstrable truth 
that in a capitalistic system the wisest 
practicable economic advice to the 
rich is ‘Invest all thou canst spare at 
the highest rate of interest compatible 
with reasonable security.’”’ 

If it is a “demonstrable truth” 
that we should conform to the general 
pattern of behaviour about us, there 
are two things to be said. One is that 
this should be as reasonably applied 
to religious conformity as to financial 
conformity and that Mr. Shaw should 
therefore at once become a vicar's 
warden; and the other is that the 
acceptance of this ‘demonstrable 
truth’’ would make nonsense of rcarly 
all Mr. Shaw’s book, which is a »eries 
of calls not to conform to the ace pted 
patterns in education, econom1.s, 0 
the attitude to medicine, war and 
what not. 


SUPPORT FOR THI 
APPLE-CART 
What Mr. Shaw fears is leat 
enough, and that is some wides ‘ead 
precipitate action that might  pset 
the whole apple-cart. He remir 3 ¥S 
that during the first ten years aft the 
revolution the Russian Gover! .ent 
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, many legislative and admin- 
mistakes that the survival 
oO pmmunist State and even of 
an people still seems miracu- 
 providential.” That is some- 
ch should not be lost sight 
the widespread consequences 
nental action are one thing, 
,ersonal conduct of men who 
point of honour is involved 
. These, you may be sure, 
ainst what is called “their 
interests,’ will never be 
ugh in numbers to derange 
p the body politic; but their 
apitalism gains enormously 
tis backed by a refusal to ac- 
nefits of capitalism. ‘‘Come 
n among them and be ye 
is a valid command to the 
hinks our financial system 
s much as to the man who 
nthropomorphic Deism.”’ 


CHURCH AND NO 
NVESTMENTS 
matter of personal con- 
« me say that I dislike both 
y as Mr. Shaw does, and for 
n I not only abstain from 
church but abstain from 
noney. This will not cause 
on the Stock Exchange or 
inancial structure crashing; 
give me such personal satis- 
there may be in realising 
earn my own bread. The 
nt’s clamouring for money 
resent war has caused me to 
principles enough to lend 
at I could, but that is the 


limit of my concession, and I know 


that the 


will eve 
pocket. 


very small interest paid 
ntually come out of my own 
So this is fair warning to my 


heirs and successors that, in the event 


of the 


Old Man leaving anything at 


all beyond the copyright in certain 


books t 


much read, 


himself 
any re! 


whatever. 


hat are not likely to be, then, 
it will be what he has 

earned, and not this plus 
it, interest or other increment 
And if the immensely 


richer Mr. Shaw joined me in a similar 


resoluti 


on, the Old Lady of Thread- 


needle Street would not lose a moment 
of her placid smile nor the foundations 
of the State show so much as a hair- 


crack. 


Lh 


AGREEMENT AND 
DISAGREEMENT 


ave dealt here with only a small 


tract of a wide and varied landscape. 
here is much in the book with which 
most, in this year of grace, will agree, 
much with which many, not entirely 
fools, will disagree. Mr. Shaw has no 


use fo 


r Everyman—the “mob of 


political ignoramuses who are idolised 


as Den 


” 


iocracy.’’ Given a fair chance 


for all men, that is, wages all round at 
a level which would make marriage pos- 
sible between any two people at any 
point in the community, we should, he 


thinks, 
peopk 
rulers 
House ( 
that « 
where 
Over, 
Gove 
but ¢ 
not | 
choss 
out < 
men 
abon 

it per 
thin; 
their 


thin 
We 
abolis 
Natic 


produce a sufficient number of 
capable of ruling us. These 
hould then rule. The job of the 
»f Commons should be, strictly, 
a Parliament, a talking place, 
grievances could be chewed 
‘medies suggested and the 
1ent generally pulled to pieces. 
House of Commons should 
slate. The rulers should be 
‘rom panels of names compiled 
r knowledge of the fitness of 
be on them. Mr. Shaw 
tes the Party system because 
s rulers to dodge the essential 
e should demand of them: 
»ptance of responsibility. 


as no comfort for those who 
> are fighting the last war. 
y take it that war cannot be 
d and must therefore be supra- 
‘ly controlled.’’ He has some 


sharp knocks for the scientists, though 
his general temper is scientific. Too 
many of them he finds to be suffering 
from a mere hangover of the anti- 
clericalism of last century. One par- 
ticular scientist, the Russian Pavlov, 
whose experiments on the brains of 
dogs earned widespread admiration, 
causing some to consider him one of 
the greatest scientists of all time, 
comes in for a scathing examination 
which dismisses his work as “futile 
and revolting,’ “criminal and de- 
testable.” 


WHAT WE BELIEVE ? 


“Science and religion at logger- 
heads,’’ Mr. Shaw writes, “are re- 
flected politically in a suicidal world 
war. The popular notion that one of 
the two must be all right and the other 
all wrong is what I call Soot-or- 
Whitewash reasoning: it is not 
reasoning at all, but thoughtless 
unobservant jumping at conclusions. 
Both our science and our religion are 
gravely wrong; but they are not all 
wrong; and it is our urgent business 
to purge them of their errors and get 
them both as right as possible. If we 
could get them entirely right the 
contradictions between them would 
disappear : we should have a religious 
science and a scientific religion in a 
single synthesis. Meanwhile we must 
do the best we can instead of running 
away from the conflict as we are 
cowardly enough to do at present.” 

No doubt with pleasurable antici- 
pation of our vehement denial, Mr. 
Shaw calls himself at 88 a dotard. 
Well, I gladly and gratefully hand him 
the denial. Whether or not we believe 
all that he believes, there is still no 
man living so needle-sharp at making 
us ask just what it is we believe our- 
selves, if indeed we believe anything. 


GRIG ONCE MORE 


I have written more than once of 
the pleasure I have received from 
reading what Mr. H. B. Cresswell has 
to say about “Grig.’”’ Grig is Mr. 
Grigblay, a master-builder, a being 
whom the author has _ beautifully 
conceived and rendered in the true 
tradition of crusted comic characters. 
When I speak of what Mr. Cresswell 
has to say about Grig, I should perhaps 
amend this, and speak rather of what 
Mr. Cresswell has had the sense to let 
Grig say about himself. That was the 
method of Grig and Grig in Retirement. 
They were Mr. Grigblay’s own jour- 
nals, and ripe, fruity documents they 
were. 


In The Honeywood Settlement 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.), the continuation of 
a book called The Honeywood File, 
which I have not read, another 
method is used. We are concerned 
with the building of a country house 
for Sir Leslie Brash, Mr. Grigblay 
being the builder and Mr. James 
Spinlove the architect. The book is 
made up of letters which passed be- 
tween these three, with an explanatory 
interpolation by the author at the 
foot of each letter. 


If I had never taken draughts of 
undiluted Grig, I should, I think, 
consider this book to be better than 
I do, in fact, hold it to be. Grig writing 
a business letter is never quite so good 
as Grig letting himself go in his 
journal, though for all that he is good 
at times and the best thing in the book. 
Sir Leslie is a bore and Mr. Spinlove 
not particularly interesting, while the 
author’s notes, full of information 
though they are, get between us and 
what is going on. So, with regret, I 
find The Honeywood Settlement not in 
the same street with its two predeces- 
sors. But it is a better novel than 
most none the less. 
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. we used to fling our clubs inte 
the back of the car and make for 
the Ist tee toying with ingenuous 
hope. Golf was a grand game, good 
to play, but equally good to talk 
about. Tired and thirsty after it, we 
were happy members of a friendly 
Parliament, the 19th, where theories 
blossomed and the sole opposition 
was an ancient military man named 
Bogey. When our enemies are com- 
pletely in the bag, we shall look 
forward again to golf, and head once 
more for the Ist, probably in light 
aeroplanes, and certainly in tweeds 


as comfortable as battle-dress and 


forty times nicer, from 





MOSS BRO 


Naval, 


& CO.LTO 


Military, R.A.F., and General Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., 


And at Bristol, 


Manchester, Aldershot, Bournemouth, 


W.C.2 
York, etc. 















The laird says .-. 
“The extreme toughness of Zug Upper 
Leather makes it supreme for my walk 
of life. Over many years | have found 
the most exacting conditions prove its 
durability. ZUG is also exceptionally 
flexible and gives a complete resistance 
to rain and damp—it does not crack and 
never loses its good appearance.” 


Ww. AND J. MARTIN 
TANNERS-GLASGOW 


The leather for the outdoor life 


Although we manufacture ZUG we do not make 

footwear, but in the event of difficulty we will 

gladly supply you with name of your nearest 
stockist. 


ri rT) UY 
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SHON S 
jon LONDON 


AYFAIR designers are just now show- 

ing their collections of winter clothes. 

The collections are small, advance 

orders are heavy and delivery is a 
matter of months owing to labour shortage. 
The clothes are as beautifully made as ever 
they were—elegant, simple and eminently 
wearable. 

Suits are trim and cut on simple unpreten- 
tious lines from closely woven materials in 
cheerful colours and are kind to almost all 
silhouettes. Shoulders are discreetly padded ; 
waists Clearly defined. Jackets are on the long 
side and mould the figure. Skirts are plain, 
many of them broken by back fastenings and 
box pleats. All the blouses, and they are very 
important everywhere, are charming and meant 
to be worn without the jacket. They are much 
too pretty to be hidden away—a retiring réle 
they have played for too long. The two-colour 
effect, cut at the waist, is one of the big 1944 
fashions. 

Colour combinations are subtle in the 
Strassner collection. They show a long-sleeved 
mushroom pink crépe shirt with a beaver brown 
smooth cloth suit, palest hydrangea blue with a 
thick crimson suit. Jackets to suits are either cut 





(Above) Blurred 
pastels for a tweed 
cardigan suit under 
a_ straight topcoat. 
Jaeger 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DERMOT CONOLLY 


(Left) Unpressed 
pleats below the 
waist, a neat waist 
and wrapover collar. 
100 per cent. camel. 
Dereta from Fenwick 


Boots in brown reversed calf lined with lambswool. 


Lillywhites 


into points or turned back into triangular flaps 
on yokes and pockets. A short-sleeved dress in 
mushroom brown suiting, pin-striped in plum, 
has a long moulded jacket to match. The dress 
is collarless, yoked and cut to a tiny V at the 
throat. It buttons down the back. A tweed 
in a mixture of deep iris blue and an ice blue in 
a herring-bone pattern makes a suit with a skirt 
fastening down a placket at the back. Suits 
and blouses often have seams running over the 
shoulders to look like epaulettes and _ blouses 
generally fasten at the back. 


Winter topcoats and coat dresses at 
Strassner’s are tubular and many of them soot 
black. A black cloth frock with a tassel like a 
sporran that streams down from the left 
shoulder, has another on the other side of the 
belt and is very chic. It is shown with a massive 
sparkling flower-spray brooch pinned on to the 
shoulder tassel. A black frieze topcoat has a 
neat roll collar, two deep. flapped pockets 
immediately below the waist and three buttons 
shaped like Chinamen’s heads with coolie hats 
on top. Their thick black cloth suit with a 
scarlet blouse has narrow black ribbon chev- 
roned in three lines over the bodice of the 
blouse. An ankle-length black velvet skirt for 
dining and dancing moulds the hips and has 4 
deep flared flounce from the knees. It is shown 
with two tops—a short-sleeved vermilion «répe 
blouse with a twist on the bodice belcw the 
V neckline, a hip-length brocade jaciet I 
pastel colours with sleeves just coveri: 3 the 
elbow. The blouse, for both day and ni;ht, 1s 
one of the star turns in the wardrobe. 


All kinds of fabrics for making into | ouses 
are shown in the exhibition of printec wool 
now being held at the International Wool 
Secretariat in London. The printing is r iark- 
able for its clear effect. There are men’s © ~-silk 
designs printed on fine wool, bright slear 
Paisleys and more sombre but equally go: ‘ous 
combinations of plum, green and maroon i shed 
with white, flame, or scarlet. Tiny motif sed 
as dots on vivid grounds are effectiv and 
splendid for winter shirts and frocks. 1 ‘erty 











é in ideal Housecoat for 
A‘tumn and Winter wear... 
li ‘ht dull 


tiquoise, crushed strawberry 


and warm in 


or lime green. Sizes: 14, 16, 18 
(7 coupons) £5:33:9 4 


We regret we cannot send this 
gown on approval. 





Harvey 
Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 





Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge. London, S.W.I. SLOane 3440 
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TOWELS + FLANNELETTES » 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS 
4IRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 
| TILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


All|" 


TON, LOWDOWN 
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Model by Roter—Biack wool with taffeta contrast 


20.7.9 


“* Premiere” 


14 coupons. 


369 











GORRINGES GAZETTE 
Send 6d. for three issues : 
Autumn issue ready early October. 





Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD. 


ViCtoria 6666 
LONDON, 8S.W.1. 


570 


woollens in all-over designs in mixtures of black, 
greys and white or in three or four tones of one 
shade are ingenious. Printed woollens achieve 
the same effect as a flowered chintz and are very 
easy to drape. The colour mixtures and the 
printing are superb and the same clear fresh 
white grounds are available. Squares are veer- 
ing away from the tiny all-over tie-silk patterns 
and the newest ones have a more open design 
in the clear shades of the French Impressionist 
painters. The designs themselves are sur- 
realistic in conception. The squares have bright 
borders and the design displayed in very bright 
mixed colours on light grounds. The propaganda 
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squares of Jacqmar, printed on wool, keep 
the same clear bright shades as if they were 
on silk. In fact, it was the glowing mixtures of 
colours that struck one most in the exhibition. 

Tiny afternoon and dinner hats and 
bonnets are being featured. They are worn 
on the back of the head with merely a roll 
of velvet showing in the front like a halo or 
a baby’s bonnet. 
One at Strassner’s 
is cut away at the 
back into two 
ovals showing the 


(Left) Long staple 
cellulose fabrics 
woven on linen looms 
—a corduroy in 
yellow, white and 
plum ; a canvas weave 
in rope stripes, crim- 
son, black and white ; 
a flowered georgette. 
James Sterling 


(Right) Jacket and 

kit bag in the striped 

long staple rayon. 
Trilnick’s 


hair and held by a twisted 
roll of velvet like a coif. 

These little hats need a 

smooth coiffure, when they are very becoming. 
Felt sailors with crisp, flat brims are designed for 
the autumn suits and coats with flat necklines. 
These are bound at the edge of the brim to make 
a hard edge and have tiny crowns with a twist 
of stiff grosgrain ribbon wound round. They 
are comparatively large and easy hats to wear. 
New accessories are in the shops but they 

are scarce and snatched up almost the moment 
they appear. Hand-made suéde gloves at the 
White House are stitched in white or to match 
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the skins, black, navy or brown. They are pre- 
war in quality. Fabric gloves at Debenham ang 
Freebody’s are only one coupon—simple pull- 
ons stitched in the same colour and made from 
rayon jersey fabrics that resemble suéde. Yokes 
in organdie, lace or georgette, white or Pale 
pink, slip on over the plain round necklines oj 
plain dark frocks. They are light and Crisp as 
they possibly can be and change the appearance 
of a frock without coupons. There is a big 
collection at the White House and lovely Jac, 
touches of all shapes and sizes as well, 
P. Joyce REyYNOLDs, 





lace 
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CROSSWORD No. 766 . 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
YO. 766, COUNTRY 1 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the o 


envelope) must reach ‘‘ Crossword No. 


first post on Thursday, October 5, 1944. 


NotE.—This Competition does not apply,to the United States. 


LIFE, 


ACROSS. 


. Curtailed by a farmer’s wife (5, 5, 4) 

8. West London smith? (6) 

9. Ocean hiker? (7) 

2. Noble Italian family always at home in 
western setting (4) 


13. Moth in dramatis personae of Midsummei 





HIS very 

attractive 
Barri maternity 
dress designed 
by the White 
House, is in fine ‘.- 
brownwool 
with an Egyptian 
blue collar. It 
is also made in 
navy moss crepe 
with a_ white 
pique collar. 





Send 6d. for illustrated 
catalogue of Motern ity 
jodels. 














Name, 


Night’s Dream (5, 5) 

15. Endeavour (3, 2) 

16, Add 3 to its number (8) 

17. The biter may be (3) 

18. Net value (anagr.) (8) 

20. Drive out (5) 

23. Cain’s crime (10) 

24. Not acquired by a stone with the wanderlust 
4 





26. Another name for the Fuhrer’s intuition? (7 

27. County that pushes the insect to the ver 
edge (6) 

28. What no man is, according to Mme. Cornuel 
(4, 2, 3, 5) 


DOWN. 

2. Sound (7) 

3. Lady Hamilton (4) 

4. Young Albert seems to have booked near! 
all the sleeping quarters ! (6) 

5. Tin mitre (anagr.) (8) 

6. Fallen enemies (4, 6) 

7. Not really a description of the inhabitants 0! 
this country who rise with the lark ! (9, / 

10. ‘‘What is a cynic? 


A man who knows the 
and the value of nothing. : 
—Oscar Wilde (9) 
11. It may be a pretty one, but it’s still c:: treme! 
fishy ! (6, 2, 4) 
14. 4th O.K.? It’s more straightforw 
that (10) 
16. All but the mouth of the Nile (3) 
17. The sort of thing that makes a miss as g00¢ 
as a mile (3, 5) 
19. Tests (5) 
21. Make ready beforehand (7) 





of e\ rything 
” 





1 tha 





BA RRI/ MODELS 


obtainable only at 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


22. Contused ladies (6) 











THE WHITE 


LINEN SPECIALISTS UT 


51.NEW BOND ST WI. 





SOLUTION TO No. 765. 


23, Peddle; 25, Dolt; 26, Credo; 
34, Discontinuance. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 22, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Sherwood Forest; 9, Outdone; 10, Iachimo; 11, Year; 
12,Satyr; 14, Amok; 17, Flyman; 19, Carrot; 20, Beats up; 21, Unmeet; 
29, User; 32, Yucatan; 33, Leeward; 
DOWN.—1, Story of our days; 2, Estuary; 3, Wood; 
4, Opera; 5, Fairy; 6, Rick; 7, Swimmer; 8, Rocks the cradle; 13, Tea- 
time; 15, Babes; 16, Caper; 18, Net; 19, Cup; 22, Malachi; 24, Disdain; 
27, Renan; 28, Delhi; 30, Otic; 31, Jehu. 


25. A stoat in the condition of 1 finds h self it 
the portico (4) 

— 

The winner of Crossword No. +15 





Mr. J. C. Habgood, 
Woodbastwick, 


Norwi: 
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Sos hoe 
Smahkt n2sS 


The fullness gathered into 
the yoke both back and front 
of the jacket make these 
pyjamas of satin striped 
shirting most comfortable 
to sleep in. Blue-Pink (Bust 
34 and 36) 8 coupons £4.8.7 
Part packing and postage 1/3 





eer ee Wes H , a  o : Household linens — Direct 
} - from loom to consumer; we 
have been famous for nearly 
200 years for weaving the finest 
3 linens in the land % 
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JACK OLDING & CO., LTD., Distributors of “CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS, HATFIELD, HE3TS 
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